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WO REGULAR writers for The Progressive who late 

ly produced their first books are reaping a great 
harvest of critical acclaim. Milton Mayer's They Thought 
They Were Free (reviewed in the May Progressive) and 
Murray Kempton's Part of Our Time: Some Monuments 
and Ruins of the Thirties (reviewed in the June Pro 
gressive) are hardly selling enough to challenge Norman 
Vincent Peale in the best-seller list, but both are winning 
the enthusiastic approval of thoughtful critics 

Thus, the Christian Science Monitor characterized 
Mayer's work on Germany as “a fascinating story and a 
deeply moving one.” Hans Kohn, writing in the New 
York Times, wrote that “among the many books written 
on Germany . this book by Milton Mayer is one of 
the most readable and most enlightening.” The San 
Francisco Chronicle found it “a rare, insightful book,” 
and The Reporter lauded “its understanding, sympathy, 
and literary skill.” 


Ol Kempton’'s book, Richard H. Rovere wrote in The 
New Yorker that it “is easily the best essay on American 
Communism and Communists that anyone has done, and 
it should rank high in the broader categories of books 
about American life and politics. Kempton is a journal 
ist of formidable talent and versatility.” R. L. Duffus, in 
the New York Times, described it “as exceedingly well 
written. It holds us in some places with a pathos of fu 
tility and in others with a drama of achievement 
rhe richness and pungency of his style make him easy 
to read.” Writing in the New York Post, Reinhold Nie 
buhr found “Kempton’s book a real work of art in his 
analysis of character, and a real contribution to our 
knowledge of social and political history. . . . His ap 
proach to the complexities of character is superb. He is 
armed with a sardonic sense for the foibles of man, but 
he is also moved by compassion in analyzing the endless 
ironies and self-defeats in which men are involved.” 


Demand has been brisk for reprints of Michael Am 
rine’s series of articles on the atomic age and accompanied 
by such comments as, “The best general survey of the 
atom and its problems in print.” The 16-page reprint in 
cludes all four articles that appeared in The Progressiwe 
this spring, and sells for 15c each, seven for $1, or 50 for 
$5. Please send payment with your order to the Reprint 
Department 


We want to thank those subscribers who answered our 
appeal for copies of the January 1954 issue. There has 
been a good response, but we're on the lookout for a few 
more copies. If you have one and feel you can spare it, 
just drop a postcard to the Circulation Manager and he 
will send you a postpaid mailing envelope to insure the 
magazine arriving in good condition 
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Our One-Party Congress 


HE first term ol the 84th Congress 
along mid 
summer adjournment with a record 
wholly creative 
Students of American 


is clanking toward 


almost devoid ol 
achievement 
politics who predicted this would be 
right for the 
wrong reason. Far from representing 
the kind of deadlock that was so con 
expected “divided 
with a Republican Pres 
ident and a Democratic Congress, the 


a barren session weit 


fidently from a 


government 


prevailing mood along the Potomac 
is one of bi-partisan paralysis rather 
than inter-party conflict 

President Eisenhower, still person 
ally popular and as wedded as ever 
to the course of genial inaction de 
scribed by his phrasemakers as dy 
moderation, is content to coast 
Ihe Democratic lead 
South 
devotion to a 


namic 
on dead-center 
dominate 


ers who Congress 


erners all—share his 
policy of quiet drifting 

Twice in mid-June Senate Demo 
page news tor an 
extraordinary reason: they voted to 
liberalize Republican housing and 
minimum wage measures. Ordinarily 
this kind no more 


than 


crats made tront 


news ol would be 


exciting a dog-bites-man story, 
but Democrat 
Senate 


less that the 


leadership in the 
has been so torpid and aim 
report of even the 
moderate liberalization of Ad 
bills 


yarn lor 


most 


ministration became a man 


bites-dog Washington 
correspondents 

Democratic control of Congress ts 
paper-thin, but this does not begin 
to explain why the party of liberal 
opposition hasn't tried to redeem at 
least some of its alluring campaign 
fields of aid to ed 


construction, 


promises in the 
school State 


Alaska 
immigration 


ucation, 
social 
civil 


Hawaii, 
reform, 


hood for and 


security, 
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rights, taxation, health benefits, con 
relations 

answer, for the 
ound in the 


servation, and labor 


The 


to be 


most part, is 


character and 
ideology of those who run the Demo 
crats in Congress—men like George 
and Russell of Georgia, Johnson and 
Rayburn of and Byrd ol 


Virginia 


lexas, 


Seniority has given these men a 
commanding position in the councils 
of thei They 
power with enough shrewdness and 


North 


other s 


party have used theu 


to disarm some ol the 
and 


fine sse 


ern liberals reduce who 
want to go on fighting to something 
total 


COMMILLEES, 


pretty close to inetlectualness 
They 
the policy, and, for the most part, 
make the And 
are all heart, far 
more in step with Republicans than 
with the majority sentiments of their 


own party. 


run the they set 


they decisions they 


conservatives at 


Herblock in The Washington Poat 


“Let's Come to Order, 
Class. The Next Shift is Waiting.” 


lives they lead 


They like the 


\s leaders of the majority, they wield 


now 


power and enjoy perquisites of great 
without being obliged to 
that 


magnitude, 
steer or support a liberal course 
would be required if a Democrat were 
Whit 


lor progressive 


Hiouse with a mandate 
Some Wash 
ington correspondents have been un 
kind enough to suggest that 
Southern leaders find a lile ol 
perquisites and no responsibility so 
that they would not mourn 
a Republ can 
ident in 1956 if they could keep thei 


in the 


action 


these 


any 


attractive 
the election of Pres 


positions ol power in Congress 


Il 


This may be an overly harsh judg 
ment, but the tact persists that Dem 
ocratic leadership in Congress has 
failed to provide realistic opposition 
to the Republi ins, has tailed to push 
lor a program ol liberal action based 
on campaign pledges, and has failed 
demonstrate to the 


up to now to 


great mass of independent voters who 


decide elections that there is enough 


meaningtul difference between the 


two parties to justily a change 


Democratic lassitude extends be 
area ol 


held of 
ss convened in January 


yond the legislation to 
the important 
When Congre 


there 


itive lip ition 


were great 
that 
vealing light into some of the darkest 
Now that 
and Velce 

told, the 


expectation ol ta 


jor inquiries would throw re 
corners ol our national life 
the McCarthys, 


were 


Jenner 
dethroned, we were 
nation would at 
truth 


subversion 


long last get the 


about the whole problem of 


and security, including 


the facts about the racket 
that 


would be searching inquiry into the 


“numbers 


We were assured, too there 
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spread between prices paid farmers 
and the of food to consumers, 
the operations of the utility trust, 
the growth of monopoly, various 
aspects of American foreign policy, 
and the development of one-party 
television. 


cost 


radio and 


Six months afterward the results 
are invisible. Some of the projected 
investigations have been hacked be 
yond recognition, others have been 
postponed indefinitely, and still 
others have been abandoned alto 
gether. In the area of security and 
subversion, for instance, the “num 
bers racket” remains unexposed and 
unexplained. For all the country 
knows now, the Democrats left the 
administrative agencies of govern 
ment as riddled with subversives as 
the Republicans charged for cam 
paign purposes. Such information as 
we do have on the operation of the 
security program has come not from 
the somnolent Democrats, but from 
a courageous ex-McCarthyite, former 
Senator Harry P. Cain of Washing 
ton, who has used his vantage post 
as an Eisenhower-appointed member 
of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board to alert the nation to the un 
American security 
program. 


excesses ol our 


Democratic Party languor is not 
confined to the Democrats in Con 
gress. The Democratic National Com 
mittee, perhaps partly because its 
counsel is not especially welcome 
among Southern leaders, seems far 
removed from the struggle—certainly 
much more so than was true in com 
parable situations in the past. 


Much the same could be said of 
the party's titular leader, Adlai Stev 
enson. Still an immensely appealing 
figure, with great potential gilts of 
leadership, Mr. Stevenson has seemed 
to us to be playing much too shy and 
quiet a role in national affairs. He is 
a sensitive spirit and doubtless de 
tours around Washington on his o« 
casional journeys because he feels 
the Southern leaders in Congress 
don't want his advice and don't want 
him disturbing their cozy lives with 
embarrassing questions and pleas for 
action. But a leader of the opposi 
tion must lead the opposition, even 
if it involves battles with antagonists 


4 


in his own party, and this Mr. Stev 
enson has not done. 

A few weeks ago Adlai Stevenson, 
speaking at the Smith College com- 
mencement, emphasized the need, in 
this century of decision, for unpre 
dictable, “ornery” characters, rather 
than for “well-adjusted” personalities 
We can't fruitful 
development in American political 
life just now than for Mr. Stevenson 
to become more “ornery” 
than he has been, not only in expos- 
ing some of the major weaknesses ol 
the Republican opposition, but in 
calling to account the legislative 
leaders of his own party who have 
contributed so decisively to making 
this a one-party, do-nothing Congress. 


conceive a more 


somewhat 


Post-Mortem 


eg of the advance estimates of 
the crowd ran upward of 50,000 
but when Sen 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy stepped to 
the microphone to keynote “McCar 
thy Day” in Boscobel, Wisconsin, a 
fortnight or so ago, there were barely 
1,500 on hand. 

McCarthy, without blinking or 
blushing, summoned up the old 
tremolo in his voice to refer to 
this “huge crowd,” this “tremendous 
throng”—for the benefit of those who 
might be listening on the radio. 


75,000, some said 


A shrewd student of the public 
pulse, McCarthy must have known 
that he was being cold-shouldered not 
only by the people of the Wisconsin 
River valley but by the press as 
well. A year ago a troupe of Wash- 
ington correspondents traveled into 
Wisconsin with him when he came 
home to speak, and their ranks were 
swelled by reporters from Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Madison dailies. 
There were no Washington corre- 
spondents in Boscobel; in fact, no 
daily covered the meeting with a 
stafl reporter except the militantly 
anti-McCarthy Capital Times of 
Madison. Even the nearby Chicago 
Tribune, whose heart still beats in 
unison with McCarthy's, didn’t find 
it worthwhile to spare a man for 
“McCarthy Day.” 


The content of the speech was 


standard McCarthy—a cleverly word- 
ed tirade against the war Karl Marx 
started in 1848, plus an occasional 
innuendo that President Eisenhower 
was being taken in by his pen-pals 


in the Soviet Union. The man, 
though, seemed different. The jowls 
were still there, but the tell-tale evi- 
dence of late nights was far less ob- 
vious than a year ago. Perhaps the 
greatly reduced demand for his time 
and talents are responsible for the 
less seedy look, or perhaps he is in 
training for a major comeback ef 
fort; whatever the reason, McCarthy 
seemed fitter physically, emotionally 
less tense. 

Still, he seemed like a corpse to at 
least one member of the audience. 

“As a funeral director's son,” said 
Leroy Gore, “I never saw so many 
pallbearers at one funeral in my 
life.” 

Gore, the country editor who had 
launched the “Joe Must Go” move 
ment of a year ago, was happy on 
two counts. The sparseness of the 
crowd confirmed his conviction that 
McCarthy's political fortunes had 
slumped greatly in recent months 
And only a few days before the fiasco 
at Boscobel Gore had won a decisive 
victory in the courts against bitter 
end McCarthyites. 


II 


Shortly after Gore’s campaign for 
popular recall of McCarthy had 
failed last year, the district attorney 
of his county, Harlan Kelley, an in 
corrigible disciple of McCarthyism, 
sought revenge by bringing legal pro 
ceedings against Gore and his as 
sociates on the charge that they had 
violated the Wisconsin Corrupt Prac 
tices Act. Circuit Court Judge Bruce 
Beilfuss agreed with Kelley that the 
Joe Must Go organization had vio 
lated the law in choosing the cor 
porate form of organization. The 
case was appealed. 

Meanwhile, Kelley was defeated for 
reelection by a four to one majority. 
And just before McCarthy came 
home to the letdown in Boscobel, 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court unani 
mously reversed the lower court de 
cision and freed Gore and company 
from the charges brought by Kelley. 

The state which gave McCarthy to 
the nation is expressing its deep mis 
givings in a variety of ways, as we 
have reported in these columns from 
time to time. The evidence is now 
overwhelming that he would be re- 
tired to private life if he were stand 
ing for reelection this year. 
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Crisis on the Farm 


By ROBERT G. LEWIS 


This is the first of a series of three articles surveying the critical 
problems of farm and food policy in the United States. The second 
article, scheduled for the August issue, will explore affirmative 
alternatives to the present program. A third article, “What's to 
Become of Rural America?,” will examine the social and political 
aspects of the revolutionary transformation on the farm during 
the past quarter century. Mr. Lewis, who has farmed and written 
widely of farming for American publications, is editor of the 


National Farmers Union’s Washington Newsletter. 


Y widespread popular agreement, 
“Eisenhower prosperity” is the 
phenomenon of the day. It is ac- 
claimed proudly by Administration 
orators. It shows itself, opposition 
leaders complain, in political “com- 
placency” and “apathy” on the part 
of the electorate. It is borne out by 
a high level of production and em- 
ployment, stable prices, abundant 
consumer and many 
other gratifying economic indexes. 

In this pleasant sea of well-being, 
agriculture is an island of pessimism, 
hardship, and general discontent. For 
farmers, 1955 is a year of real depres- 
sion. 

Prices received by farmers have 
dropped 22 per cent since their high 
point in 1951. In contrast, the cost 
of goods farmers buy for production 
and family living has stayed almost 
constant; it is currently only two per 
cent below the all-time peak reached 
in May, 1952. 

The squeeze between falling prices 
for farm products and high, rigid 
costs for the goods farmers buy has 
produced a cut of 13 per cent in the 
net income of farmers during the 
past two years. The purchasing power 
of the farmers’ “take home pay” 
what they have left as a return from 


satislactions, 
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THe Eprrors 


their labor and capital investment 
for family living, income taxes, medi 
cal care, educating their children, 
and savings—has slumped to the level 
prevailing before World War II. 

Every other major group in the 
United States has achieved great gains 
since Pearl Harbor ushered in a new 
and phenomenal economic experience 
of sustained and expanding high-level 
production and employment. Farmers 
alone are no better off than they 
were before World War II. 

Farmers have never shared equally 
in the “American standard of living.” 
At the peak of their relative status, 
their per capita income reached about 
two-thirds of the per capita average 
for the non-farm population. In 1954, 
it was exactly one-half—$918 per 
capita for farmers as compared with 
$1,836 for the rest of the country 

No improvement of this gloomy 
trend is in sight. The Department of 
Agriculture predicts further declines 
in farm well-being in 1955. The 
official Outlook report issued recent 
ly foresees that “the net income reali 
zed by farm operators probably will 
be down from 1954, perhaps by five 
per cent.” 

The trend in agriculture is viewed 


with increasing concern by econo- 


mists who fear farm depression may 
infect other sectors of the nation’s 
economy and eventually contribute 
to the collapse of today’s otherwise 
generally satislying 
ture. Lagging farm income is already 
causing trouble to business in rural 


economic struc 


centers and in industries dependent 
upon the farm market 

But the Eisenhower Administra 
tion’s farm policies are not dealing 
with that danger. They 
foreseeable hope of alleviating the 
farm depression. In fact, the agricul 


oller no 


tural depression is the direct cons 
Administration policy—ol 
its positive acts in some fields and its 
deliberate inaction in The 
Administration's policy has been to 


quence ol 
others 
force farm prices down; its expressed 


the future 
prices down still further 


aim tor is to force tarm 

Ihe agricultural philosophy pra 
ticed by the Administra 
tion had its first legal expression in 
the Agricultural Act of 1948, passed 
by the Republican-controlled 80th 
Congress. ‘The G.O.P. farm was 
a compromise. It postponed the with 


drawal of wartime 90 per 


Kisenhower 


law 


cent ol 
parity supports on basic commodities 
But a 
prices and farm production was clear 
ly charted for the near future 

The device to accomplish this aim, 


downward course for farm 


and the main feature of the law, was 
a “sliding scale” of price 
to range trom 90 per cent downward 
to 60 per cent ol parity. It embodied 
a formula to keep price supports 
roughly in line with price levels that 
would be established by supply and 
demand without government 
vention \s supplies climb 
“normal” demands, the support level 
would slide downward, ultimately to 
the 60 per cent of the parity tloor 
which is slightly above the depression 
time low of the 1930's. 

The theory behind “flexible” sup 
ports, as its advocates preter to call 
the sliding scale, is the conviction 
that reduced prices will discourage 
production and stimulate consump 
ion, thus adjusting to a balance be 
tween supply and demand. (A defini 
tion of the “parity” cONnCcept 18 essen 


supports 


intel 


above 


tial at this point to an understanding 
of farm issues. “Parity” is a statistical 
method of measuring the purchasing 
power of farm products and relating 
it to a judgment of what is “fair.’ 





Farm prices are presumed to have 
been “fair” to farmers in the years 
1909.1914. Thus, if a bushel of wheat 
bought a pair of overalls in the 1909 
1914 under the 
parity comparable 


should, 
buy a 
pair of overalls today, regardless of 
what changes might have taken place 
in actual dollars-and-cents prices.) 


period, it 


concept, 


A brief historical review may be 
helpful at this point for an appraisal 
of today’s farm problem-——and what 
is being done about it. 


World War II was a period olf 
food and fiber scarcity. Farm prices 
quickly bumped up against price 
control ceilings, well above the levels 
that had prevailed for 20 years 


Expanded 
urgently 
needs 
the farmers to 


food production was 
needed to meet wartime 
The government appealed to 
boost their output. 
Improved incomes furnished the 
and patriotic exhortations 
and high prices the motive, for a 
quick surge of increased agricultural 
productive efficiency and effort. Agri 
cultural output per man hour leaped 
$2 per cent above the 1935-39 average 
by the war's end; even with fewer 
people employed in farming, total 
output rose 19 per cent. 


means, 


Wartime expansion of the farm 
productive plant created the econo 
mics of today's farm problem. Pro 
ductive capacity increased sufficiently 
to feed civilian Americans at an un 
precedentedly high dietary standard 
at the same time that wartime allies 
and, immediately after the war, 
famine-threatened populations in 
Europe were consuming heavy ex 
ports. But agricultural expansion 
substituted machines, electricity, and 
chemicals for farm-grown human and 
energy. This made agricul 
ture’s cash requirements even more 
fixed and inflexible than industry's. 
More than ever before, farmers had 
dread “over-production” 
and calamitously low unit prices. But 
the farm plant, consisting of some 
six million independent units, could 


animal 


reason to 


not be scaled-down to adjust to di 
minished market demand at price 
levels adequate to meet the new high 
schedule of cash costs. 
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Iremendous expansion for war 
time requirements was also demand 
ed of manufacturing and mining 
industries. Business was offered gov 
ernment-financed factories, tax con- 
conversion payments, cost 
plus contracts, and similar induce 
ments. These devices effectively 
guaranteed profits and reduced if 
they did not eliminate the risk of 
industry for its wartime expansion 
At the war's end, reconversion sub 
sidies and the sale of government 
owned “surplus” factories to private 
business for a few cents on the dollar 
completed the industry's 
“surplus” capacity was substantially 
a cost-free net gain financed by the 
taxpayers 


CeSsions, 


proc ess; 


As an equivalent for farmers, 90 
per cent parity supports were prom 
ised for two years after the wai 
had ended. This meant a level ol 
actual prices well below those that 
had prevailed throughout the war. 
Agriculture's ultimate postwar adjust- 
ment remained in this undetermined 
state of confront the 
Republican-controlled 80th Congress 
in 1947. The Full Employment Act 
of 1946 had just become the law of 
the land-—reflecting popular un- 
willingness to yield to industry's 
orthodox view that economic activity 
should be scaled down to “peacetime 
normalcy.” But the Full Employment 
Act did not govern the private plans 
of business. Dominant in the 80th 


tension to 





Congress, business forces and their 
ideological allies sought a policy of 
trimming the agricultural sector to 
the reduced proportions deemed ap- 
propriate for the peacetime economy. 
This was the genesis of the 1948 
sliding-scale farm law. 


An alternative direction for farm 
policy consistent with the Full Em- 


ployment Act was proposed by Sec 
retary of Agriculture Charles F 
Brannan in 1949. But the Korean 
emergency again justified all-out pro 
duction, and the inadequate wartime 
program was extended on a stop-gap 
basis. Decisive action was postponed 
throughout the second term of Presi 
dent Truman 
election 


whose surprise re 


much to midwest 


reaction against the 


owed 
farmers’ bitter 


1948 law. 


The next major development can 
only be characterized, in the light 
of subsequent events, as a political 
swindle, contrived by Republican 
campaign managers, executed by 
their candidate for President, and 
implemented by the nation’s press 


General Eisenhower boldly prom 
ised farmers all the fruits of the 
“Brannan Plan” without its alleged 
costs—“not merely 90 per cent ol 
parity—full parity!” In his campaign 
speeches in the heart of America’s 
great farmlands, he held out the 
shining prospect of greater protection 
for more commodities than the then 
existing program provided. 


The Indianapolis, Ind., News head 
lined the story, “Ike Favors More 
FARM Props AND 100°, Parity 
Support Proposep FOR MILK, Pro- 
puce.” The Dubuque, la., Telegraph 
Herald shouted: “Ike's Goat 100 Per 
CenT FARM Parity EISENHOWER 
GUARANTEES HIGH PRICES SEEKS 
Wiper RANGE oF Crop Support, 
GREATER PROTECTION.” 


This message—which is all most 
farmers got to see of the candidate's 
campaign contract—echoed and re 
echoed throughout the farm belt 
There were loopholes written into 
the fine print, but even 
Eisenhower overlooked them in ex 
temporaneous back-platform speeches 
Never once did he use the commonly 


General 


understood term “flexible supports” 


to describe his intentions. Nor did 
the G.O.P. campaigners ever “correct” 
the newspapers’ over-simplification 
of his campaign promises. Quite the 
contrary. Vice Presidential Candidate 
Nixon, for instance, branded Demo- 
cratic charges that Eisenhower would 
cut rather than raise farm supports 
as “malicious . [made] for the 
purpose of frightening farmers into 
believing that a Republican Adminis- 
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tration would permit farm prices to 
decline.” 

Within two months of his triumph 
at the polls the President-elect ap 
pointed Ezra Taft Benson Secretary 
of Agriculture. Benson well 
known as a staunch believer in the 
sliding-scale—if not even less—in the 
way of price supports. He immediate- 
ly launched an aggressive campaign 


was 


to scale down the support program 
to a level that would constitute only 
“insurance against disaster.” In 1954 
President Eisenhower recommended 
and Congress narrowly approved 
a bob-tailed sliding-scale with 
supports ranging from 75 to 90 per 
cent of parity. 


law, 


Benson's newest goal, according to 
confidential reports, is “full flexi- 
bility”’—authority for the Secretary 
to do away with supports altogether. 
A limited start in that direction has 
been made with proposals to reduce 
the lower limit of supports for wheat, 
and a move in Congress (narrowly 
defeated) to remove “basic” support 
from peanuts. 

“Basic” support—mandatory at 90 
per cent until the 1954 law—had 
been available to only six commodi- 
ties accounting for 25 per cent of 
gross farm income. Special high-level 
mandatory support is still accorded 
wool and sugar. Other commodities 
are entitled to support at the Secre 
tary’s discretion between 60 and 90 
per cent of parity. Others are already 
under “full flexibility” supports, from 
nothing at all to 90 per cent at the 
Secretary's discretion 

Without exception, Benson has 
cut price supports at every opportu 
nity that has presented itself when 
they were holding prices above the 
“free market” level. Without excep 
tion, he has refused to provide any 
supports to commodities under “full 
flexibility” which he is 
authorized, but not required, by law 
to protect. 


supports 


Commodities 
1954 under the 


protected 


old 


through 
law at 90 per 


cent of parity have enjoyed compara 
tive price stability. In 


the first 
1952 election, wheat 


two 
after the 
prices were unchanged; cotton drop 
ped six per cent; corn declined five 
per cent; burley 


years 


five 
per cent; peanuts rose three per cent; 


tobacco rose 
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wool rose four per and 


dropped 22 per cent 
Price changes of commodities with 


cent; rice 


“sliding scale” supports (60 or 75 to 
90 per cent of parity) in the same 
period show marked contrast: Butter 
lat—down 23 pet 


cent; manutactur 


ing milk—down 22 per cent; barley 

down 24 per cent; oats—down 12 
per cent; rye—down 31 pet 
grain sorghum—down 26 per cent; 
flaxseed—down 18 per cent; soybeans 
down six per cent (Reductions 
in support levels ordered by Secretary 
Benson for these commodities rough 


cent; 


ly correspond to the decline in mat 
ket prices during this period.) 
Commodities eligible for support 
up to 90 per cent of parity at the 
Secretary's none ol 
which he has extended support pro 
tection—fared worst of all: Beef cat 
tle—down 28 per cent; calves—down 
34 per cent; down 21 pet 
cent; chickens and hogs 


discretion—to 


lambs 
down one 
per cent (both have dropped sharply 
in recent months); turkeys—down 
17% per cent; eggs—down 536 per 
cent. 

How has Benson's two-year experi 
ment with the sliding scale theory 
worked? Have acreage and produc 
tion followed reduced prices down 
ward? Has increased 
absorbed the “surplus”? 


consumption 


So far, the evidence points toward 
failure. The acreage of soybeans in 
dicated by Department of Agriculture 
crop reports for 1955 is 42 per cent 
above 1952. Barley and sorghum acre 
age is almost double—despite 25 per 
cent cuts in the support price, Oat 
acreage is up 23 per cent, rye up 61 
per cent, and flaxseed up 75 per cent 

These increased come 
from land taken out of production 


of “basic” 


acreages 


and wheat 


.,ustments re 


corn, co ron, 


under production 


quired as a condition of price sup 
(The provisions are in 
1954 They 
critical flaw in the sliding-scale theory 
that 
scarcity as a price-correcting device 


ports 
the 


same 
law.) illustrate a 


or any other depends upon 
Farmers, faced with high and rigid 
requirements for cash, can only res 
pond to reduced unit prices by stris 
ing to their volume ol 
production. If a 


is under production limitation, farm 


increase 


favorite commodity 


ers are compelled to intensily their 
ellorts on The 
trans 


other commodities 


“surplus” problem is simply 
ferred, not solved 
Secretary Benson, 
‘solve” it by prohibiting 
shift to 
lowed his 


however, has 


sought to 


the other which fol 
action in invoking the 
maximum-allowable production limi 


tations for 


crops 


" commodities. Last 
prohibited 


“basi 


year he farmers from 
growing any income-yielding crop on 
land “diverted” from basi« 


pain of 


crops, on 
losing all forms of price 
support protection and soil conserva 
tion assistance 


extreme 


This order, the most 
issued by a Secretary 
of Agriculture, was abandoned under 
intense 


ever 
pressure 
Ill 


Dairy products have provided an 
other test of the sliding scale theory 
Administration 
took office price supports for butter 


Since the Eisenhower 


fat and milk used for manufacturing 
cheese, milk powder, and so on have 
But 


seven 


been reduced about 20 per cent 
1954 climbed 
1952, to an 
Dairy farmers received cight 
1954 than the 
for 3¥Y@ per cent more 


production in 
per cent 
record 


above all-time 


per cent less cash in 


year before 
milk. Sales of butter for consumption 
$42 1955 
but reduced prices cost dairy farmers 
ten times that amount 

The impact of the 
sliding scale program is far different 
from the bland “adjustment” 
its advocates publicly assert for it, 
according to current evidence. Recent 
surveys in the dairy industry demon 
strate that small and economically 
vulnerable producers are being driven 


increased by million over 


real economic 


which 


out of business, while bigger, well 
financed 
their 
production. 


producers are enlarging 


farms and stepping-up their 








A big dairy co-op at Shawano, Wis- 
consin, reports that there are seven 
per cent more cows in its area than 
a year ago—but two per cent fewer 
herds. Six per cent fewer farmers 
than a year ago are shipping milk 
to the major marketing organization 
in the Chicago area, but production 
per herd is up 

Some economists fear that the now- 
discernible trend, under the sliding 
scale, to fewer and larger farms and 
eventually reduced agricultural out- 
put will result in higher prices for 
less food, perhaps even jeopardize 
national security. Social, religious, 
and farm spokesmen deplore the 
threatened passing of the “family 
farm.” Labor unions, primarily con 
cerned with the result of diminished 
farm purchasing power on industrial 
employment, added their decisive 
weight to turn the balance in May 
for a House of Representatives bill 
restoring 90 per cent of parity sup 
port for basic commodities. 


Earlier Congressional moves to 
cope with the farm crisis have been 
substantially nullified by Administra 
tion resistance. Measures to increase 
consumption of food, both domesti- 
cally and abroad, have lagged far 
behind Congressional authorizations 
Instead, Secretary Benson has “un- 
loaded” government-owned surpluses 
at tremendous losses in general com 
petition with currently-produced com- 
modities. Losses to the government 
on price support operations during 
the Eisenhower Administration's first 
three years will exceed by 40 per cent 
the total losses incurred during the 
entire twenty years of previous price 
support operations, 

There is no hint of a change in 
direction by the Administration. In 
the judgment of processing 
trades which have enjoyed substantial 
profit gains as a result of the widen 
ing spread between prices paid by 
consumers and those received by 
farmers, the Administration's farm 
policy may be deemed successful. But 
by more generally-accepted standards 

certainly by the very standards 
raised by President Eisenhower dur 
ing his 1952 campaign—that policy 
appears to be failing 


food 


Are there any hopeful alternatives? 
Indeed there are, as I 
show in a second article next month 


propose to 
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By Richard L. Neuberger 


ONSERVATIVES in the United 
States sigh with relief these days, 
now that the Republican Administra- 
tion has stopped the “creeping social- 
ism” of public-power projects on the 
great rivers of the nation. The Presi- 
dent even cites approvingly at press 
conferences a book entitled Big Dam 
Foolishness, with the implication that 
no such foolishness will be tolerated 
while he resides at No. 1600 Penn 
sylvania Avenue. 

Liberals, conversely, are distressed 
over the fact that they evidently have 
seen the last of the great federal dams 
as long as the present Administration 
is in office. 

Both groups happen to be sub- 
stantially in error. 

The Eisenhower Administration is 
not opposed to public power projects 
per se. It is only opposed to those 
projects which would be located at 
dependable low-cost sites, sure to pay 
off handsomely for the U.S. Treasury. 
At the same time, the Administration 
fervently favors public power projects 
at locations where the energy will 
prove expensive and thus quite likely 
be a financial liability in decades to 
come. When historians begin pro- 
nouncing judgment on this Adminis- 
tration, they are certain to be puzzled 
by a regime supposedly wedded to 
fiscal solvency but which, nonetheless, 
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has insisted that the government 
ought to develop only hydroelectric 
sites that promise scant possibility of 
achieving financial success. 

This irony is symbolized by the 
Administration's contrasting attitudes 
toward the Columbia and the Colo- 
rado Rivers. 

The Columbia is the grandest 
stream for hydroelectricity on the 
continent, perhaps in the world. It 
carries down to the sea the snows and 
glaciers that melt all the way from 
Canada’s distant Arctic divide to the 
Coast Range. The Columbia com- 
bines the hurtling gradient of a 
mountain brook with the massive 
volume of a Niagara—actually, great- 
er than Niagara. Its flow is reliable 
and steady. The late J. D. Ross, first 
administrator of Bonneville Dam, 
told me that the Columbia was “a 
coal mine which would never thin 
out, an oil well that could never run 
dry.” Furthermore, the Columbia's 
broad bosom is suitable for ocean 
commerce as far as The Dalles, safely 
inland of the backbone of the Cas- 
cades. In the Columbia and its trib 
utaries lurks 42 per cent of the 
undeveloped water power of this 
entire nation. 

The Columbia River drains ap 
proximately 180,000,000 acre-feet of 
water to the Pacific. The average 
flow of the Colorado, by comparison, 
amounts to merely 16,270,000 acre 
feet, or less than 10 per cent the 
drainage of the Columbia. In fact, 
even the Columbia's principal tribu 
tary, the Snake River, has a velume 
of 37,000,000 acre-feet, which is more 
than double that of the Colorado 
Within the surging reaches of the 
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Columbia and its feeder streams a 
total of 31,369,000 kilowatts of power 
remains to be tapped. But undevel 
oped power in the basin of the Colo- 
rado totals only 5,056,000 kilowatts; 
this is about 16 per cent of the 
residual strength of the Columbia. 

On the Columbia River, where 
generating costs are low because of 
the Columbia's vast potential, the 
Eisenhower Administration has de 
cided that federal would be 
ideologically and financially unwise 
During the 1954 campaign Secretary 
of the Interior McKay cited the huge 
federal debt as a compelling reason 
why further government projects 
were unlikely in the Columbia Basin. 
Where was the money to come from? 
Yet this same Administration, through 
the President and Secretary McKay, 
is advocating expenditures of $1,659,- 
000,000 for the upper Colorado power 
and storage project and an additional 
$156,541,000 for the Fryingpan-Ark- 
ansas project in the Colorado area. 

“With a  $275,000,000 national 
debt,” McKay told an Oregon audi- 
ence last year, “Congress is not going 
to put as much money into Northwest 
power development as we need. We 
will have to attract risk capital for 
quickest development of the North 
west's power resources.” 


dams 


Magically, the national debt seemed 
to be cleared up by the time the 
Secretary's plane had flown 800 miles 
eastward to the Inter-mountain re 
gion, where sluggish power sites are 
not coveted by private utilities. All 
at once, McKay discovered nearly 
$2,000,000,000 in the straitened U.S. 
Treasury for unprofitable power de- 
velopment the 
rado. 


along Upper Colo- 

Why the ambivalence? Why are 
federal dams “creeping socialism” and 
fiscally unsound in the 
Basin but solid 
doctrine in 
Colorado? 


Columbia 
Republic an 
the 


good, 


the watershed of 


The apparent explanation for the 
contrast does scant credit 


cerity of the 
ministration 


to the sin 
present national Ad 

Power can be produced at federal 
dams on the Columbia for as little 
as 2.1 mills a kilowatt-hour. This is 


cheaper than Niagara, cheaper than 
TVA, and barely more than one-third 
the cost of the 6-mill energy that will 
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be generated at the projects which 
the Eisenhower regime favors on the 
Upper Colorado. Industrial users are 
hungry for the low-cost power avail 
able from the mighty Columbia. They 
besiege the government for more of 
it, thereby repudiating those private 
utility propagandists who confidently 
predicted Bonneville and Grand Cou 
lee Dams would become “white ele 
phants” after F.D.R. gave the go 
ahead signal for construction 20 years 
ago. 

In an effort to convince the nation 
that new federal projects should not 
be built in the Columbia Basin, 
Secretary McKay has referred to this 
energy as “subsidized power.” But he 
does not read the reports from his 
own bureaus. The 1953 annual report 
of the Interior Department boasts 
that the repayment of the federal 
investment in the Bonneville Power 
Administration “is substantially in 
excess of scheduled requirements.” 
Indeed, the repayment was $65,000, 
000 ahead of schedule as of June 30, 
1954. After only 11 years of full 
operation, Bonneville Dam is more 
than 35 per cent paid for 
plus 242 per cent interest 
revenues to the Federal 
from the sale of power. 

Paradoxically, this is the kind of 
dam which the Eisenhower Adminis 
tration no longer can afford to con 
struct 
den of 


principal, 
through 
I reasury 


because of the crushing bur 
the national debt. Yet this 


same Administration, which shuns 
profitable dams, is eager to undertake 
unprofitable dams. Not Secre 
tary of the Treasury Hum 


phrey has explained how such a po 


even 
(,eorge 


licy can possibly have a 


impact on the fiscal standing of the 


government 


favorable 


Hells Canyon on the Snake Rivet 
an awesome gorge over mule 
in depth, is the finest natural hydro 
electric-power site left in North Amer 
ica 1 he 


surrender this site to the Idaho Power 


a dizzy 


\dministration plans to 
Company, an absentee-dominated 
corporation which charges the highest 
rates of any major company in the 
Northwest. At held 
in Oregon and Idaho by the Senate 


recent hearings 
Interior Committee, prominent Rep 
ublicans denounced a bill (S. 1333) 
for a dam at Hells Canyon 
as “creeping socialism” and a threat 
to our American life 


federal 


way ol 
I] 


No such tirades are directed against 
the Glen and Echo Park 
Dams which the Republican Adminis 
as part of the 
Upper Colorado project, in spite ol 
the fact that the Echo Park unit 
would breach the National Park sys 
tem with a commercial development 
for the first 

Here are 


Canyon 


tration is promoting 


time in history 
the 
Hells 


combined dams 


Echo Park 


comparative eco 
the 


at Glen Canyon and 


nomics ol Canyon and 


Cost Power Production 


Hells Canyon %$357,000,000 5,504,000,000 kwh 


Glen Canyon 


and Echo Park $597,696,000 4,830,000,000 kwh 


Thus, Glen Canyon and Echo Park 
will cost 67 per cent more to construct 
than Hells Canyon but will generate 
14 per cent less water powel 

In my opinion, this ironical situa 
tion strips clear down to the se venth 
veil the 
testations about 


Administration's pious pro 
“creeping socialism” 
federal dam 
River or Snake 
River is ideologically perilous, what 
makes a federal 
dam on the Upper Colorado River 


politically pristine? 


and fiscal solvency. If a 
on the Columbia 


mysterious alchemy 


The actual reason for not construct 
ing federal dams in the 
Basin that private 
crave these magnificent 


Columbia 
today is utilities 
sites where 
kilowatts can be produced so cheaply 
No power company with management 
capable of passing a sanity test would 
think of investing stockholders’ funds 
in concrete poured into the unprotit 
able and marginal locations along the 


Upper Colorado. In essence, it is a 





policy of turning over the cream of 
hydroelectric sites to the power com- 
panies and leaving the skim milk for 
the public. 

I am one of those who believes the 
Upper Colorado project (minus Echo 
Park) should be undertaken by the 
government, regardless of the fact it 
may never pay out, The settlement 
of the Intermountain West probably 
demands such a capital investment 
by the rest of the nation. After all, 
countless millions have been poured 
into Mississippi levees and harbor- 
dredging at Chesapeake Bay and New 
York's East River with no suggestion 
that direct returns to the Treasury 
must result. But in my view, it is 
little short of criminal for the Ad 
ministration to promote federal re 
sponsibility for the arid and extra 
vagant sites on the Upper Colorado 
while it simultaneously disseminates 
propaganda about “creeping social. 
ism” and “subsidized power” to justify 
federal abandonment of the great 
power sites along the Columbia River 
and kindred streams. 


Il! 


At Glen Canyon Dam, construction 
costs will total $463 for each kilowatt 
of generating capacity. At Echo Park 
Dam, which threatens to scar the 
scenic grandeur of the Dinosaur Na 
tional Monument, costs will be still 
higher—$640 per kilowatt. Contrast 
these figures with the construction 
sums for two major federal dams in 
the Columbia River Basin: $115 per 
kilowatt at Bonneville, $90 at Grand 
Coulee! Yet Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee are the kind of sites which 
the Administration wants to surrend 
er to private power companies. 

The surrender takes two separate 
forms: (1) outright relinquishment, 
as at Hells Canyon, where the hydro 
electric site will be turned over to a 
utility corporation, and (2) a “part 
nership” operation between the gov- 
ernment and power companies, such 
as the Administration advocates at 
John Day and other sites in the lower 
reaches of the Columbia Basin. 

“Partnership” is an intriguing gim- 
mick. The government pays for the 
deadweight part of a dam, such as 
fish ladders, flood gates, and naviga- 
tion locks. A syndicate of utility com 
panies finances the powerhouse and 
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installs the generation equipment. In 
return, the companies get a monopoly 
on the dam's power production for 
half a century. Of course, this com- 
pletely circumvents the public-power 
preference clause, which until now 
has reserved first call on Columbia 
River energy for farmers’ rural elec- 
tric cooperatives and similar non- 
profit agencies. Theodore Roosevelt 
first conceived the preference clause, 
in the Reclamation Act of 1906. 

Last year Secretary McKay ap- 
proved a bill that would have given 
utility companies a 50-year strangle- 
hold on the John Day site in return 
for a contribution of $164,000,000 to- 
ward construction of the dam. Pro- 
tests by public-power groups, under 
the leadership of Senator Wayne L. 
Morse of Oregon, prevented the bill 
from passing. Now, McKay is back- 
ing a new John Day bill increasing 
the private-utility offer to $273,000,- 
000—a tacit acknowledgement by him 
that the 1954 version would have 
denied the public purse at least $109,- 
000,000 which was its due. 

Yet, even with a “partnership” con- 
tribution of $273,000,000, the aban- 
donment of the John Day power 
facilities for half a century would 
be one of the greatest bargains since 
Manhattan Island was traded off for 
$24. The Corps of Army Engineers 
estimates that annual power benefits 
creditable to John Day Dam will 
amount to $25,538,000. Over a period 
of 50 years this would total $1,276,- 
900,000 before company profits are 
added: a tidy return on the utility's 
original investment. 

From the standpoint of 
directly affected—citizens of Oregon 
and Washington—perhaps the worst 
feature of the Eisenhower “partner- 
ship” is its adverse economic impact. 
In my home state of Oregon, the 
successful federal power program in 
creased farm electrification from 27 
per cent to 98 per cent. It brought 
about the only period in Northwest 
history when our gains in industrial 
payrolls, from 1939 to 1948, exceeded 
the national average. 


people 


“Partnership” would return high- 
cost power to the Pacific Northwest. 
Private power companies must pay 
higher interest rates on their borrow- 
ings than the federal government and 


“a reasonable 


rate of return” to 


stockholders. Also, “partnership” pro- 
jects would be isolated plants outside 
the Columbia power and 
would not benefit by having costs 
averaged in with low Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee rates. 

These 


system 


alone would 
raise the cost of power to consumers 


two factors 
For the Pacific Northwest, “partner 
ship” means higher power rates, less 
industry, and fewer jobs. 


IV 


When Theodore Roosevelt occu 
pied the White House, the Rivers 
and Harbors Board of the Engineers 
Corps made this recommendation 
after a “partnership” had been pro 
posed between the government and 
a power company to develop the 
Tennessee River: “In general, any 
partnership relation between the 
United States and a private corpora- 
tion is necessarily to be closely scru- 
tinized as the results in the past have 
been that the government as party to 
such agreements usually suffered 
thereby ... ” 

The “partnership” fostered by the 
Eisenhower Administration classically 
fits this warning. The public relin- 
quishes to private utilities such ma- 
jestic sites as Hells Canyon, but the 
public pays to harness such marginal 
sites as those on the Upper Colorado. 
At sites earmarked for “partnership” 
development, the public gets the 
watery staircases for migrating salmon 
and the gates to hold back floods. 
Utilities get 50-year monopolistic 
leases on the powerhouses—power- 
houses like Bonneville, which have 
put a gross sum of more than $350,- 
000,000 in the U.S. Treasury 
federal power sales began on 
Columbia and its tributaries. 

In fact, the “partnership” between 
the American people and the private 
power companies proposed by Presi 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of the 
Interior McKay follows generally the 
lines of the immortal partnership 
between the Owl and the Panther 
described by Lewis Carroll 

“IT passed by his 

marked, with one eye, 

How the Owl and the Panther were 

sharing a pie; 

The Panther took pie-crust, and 

gravy, and meat, 

While the Owl had the dish as his 

share of the treat.” 


since 
the 


garden and 
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OES John Foster Dulles actually 
exist? Doubt on this score was 
implicit in the comment of one Wash- 
ington wit during the week the 
United States abruptly reversed its 
position on negotiating with the 
Chinese Communists for a cease-fire 
in the Formosa Straits: “This week 
Senator Knowland was replaced as 
Secretary of State by Senator George.” 
It is certainly true that there is a 
fine figure of a man, known to his 
intimates, his President, and some 
millions of televiewers as “Foster,” 
who traveled 101,521 miles last year 
and thereby earned from Time the 
title, “The Man of the Year,” and 
from Travel magazine the distinction, 
awarded for the first time, of being 
named “Mr. Travel.” But, looking 
back over the past three years, it is 
more difficult to realize that he has 
actually been Secretary of State. 
Standard reference books indicate 
that John Foster Dulles, at the age 
of 19, by virtue of the patronage of 
a grandfather who served briefly as 
Secretary of State, turned up as an 
official at the Hague Peace Conte 
ence of 1907. The same person ap- 
pears to have been at the Versailles 
Peace Conference in 1919, to have 
been associated with the Reparations 
Commission, and to have been a 
partner in the eminent Wall Street 
firm of Sullivan and Cromwell, spec 
ializing in international law. But 
to historians of these crowded years 
he would seem to have been a name 
rather than a physical presence. 
The Dulles we have come to know 
first emerges from the shadows with 
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Secretary of Statements 


By David C. Williams 
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the statement, six months before Hit 
ler crashed into Poland, that “only 
hysteria entertains the idea that Ger 
many, Italy, or Japan contemplates 
war upon us.” Retreating, together 
with the majority of his fellow-coun 
trymen, from the Wilsonian inter- 
nationalism of his youth, he saw “no 
justification for our participation in 
the senseless cyclical struggle” of 
Europe. Here was the authentic 
Dulles ring of absolute certainty; the 
talent for appending to each predic 
tion qualifications which would make 
him seem far-sighted whatever actual 
ly happened was to emerge later. 

In 1940 leading churchmen were 
looking for a prosperous and success 
ful layman to head the Commission 
to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, established by the 
Federal Council of Churches. Dulles, 
a conventionally pious man, appears 
even then to have been looking for 
a springboard to the post of Secretary 
of State. Both sides had abundant 
reason to rejoice at this concurrence 
of interests. The churchmen acquired 
an industrious chairman who had 
the talent of attracting public atten 
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tion to the Commission, and Dulles 
placed himself in a position where 
his conscription as foreign policy 
the G.O.P. Presidential 
nominee of 1944, Thomas E 
became all but inevitable 
Dulles did not step into the Secre 
taryship on this round, but after some 
hesitation by President Roosevelt he 
did become a senior adviser to the 
American delegation at the U.N 
founding conference in San Francisco 
Here he insisted as firmly as anyone 
on the “great power’ veto in the 
Security Council, the off 
chance that a greater degree of inte: 
nationalism might later become tash 
ionable in the future, he also aired 
some private meditations on the pos 


adviser to 
Dewey, 


but, on 


sible future obsolescence of national 


sovereignty 

From that forward, Dulles 
was a leading member of the toreign 
policy team of the Truman Adminis 
tration, waiting with growing impati 
ence for the Republican tide to sweep 
him to the summit. Truman's upset 
victory in 1948 was a heavy blow. “Up 
to November 2,” he “many 
foreign delegates had expected that 


time 


wrote, 


I would be increasingly responsible 
after that date for U.S. foreign policy 
under the direction of a Republican 
President-elect. As it was, November 
5, 1948, found me merely a member 
of a party that had been defeated at 
the polls and would have no chance 
to reverse that verdict for four years.’ 


Vishinsky, he recalls, “gloated at 
meetings of the U.N. Assembly [and] 
suggested that, instead of being Secre 
tary of State, I should now be going 
back to the private practice ol law, 
for which, [he] suggested, | was much 
better qualified. My influence 
prestige, which had been high, had 
sunk to a low point 
November 18, President 
ignated me to be Acting Chairman 
of the U.S. Delegation.” 

“That was a fine and generous 
gesture,” Dulles acknowledged, “made 
at the moment of victory toward one 
of the defeated opposition. | was, and 
always shall be, grateful for this a 
tion.” 


Then, on 
lruman des 


In the next four years Dulles a 
quired further reasons for gratitude 
to President Truman and Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson. After a short 
period in the Senate, where he voted 
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fifteen times in support of Truman 
programs, Dulles was given his great. 
est opportunity and responsibility by 
the Democratic Administration—the 
negotiation of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty. The bulk of the actual work 
was done by Dean Rusk, a brilliant 
member of the Acheson team, but 
the spotlight played upon Dulles. 
A further characteristic effusion came 
on the occasion of his resignation 
Writing Secretary Acheson, Dulles 
said: “I am deeply grateful for the 
trust and confidence which you and 
the President have reposed in me.” 

Still loftier peaks of bi-partisanship 
were scaled by Dulles in his Life arti 
cles of May 12 and 19, 1952: 

“President Truman's decision that 
the United States should go to the 
defense of the Korean Republic was 
courageous, righteous, and in the 
national interest.” And: “I can testily, 
from personal knowledge, that the 
President and the Secretary of State 
really want bi-partisanship and Con- 
gressional cooperation in foreign 
policy.” 


Less than two months later, in a 
G.O.P, platform with whose drafting 
Dulles acknowledged that he “had 
as much to do... as any other per 
son,” and no part of which he ever 
repudiated, there appeared the charge 
that Truman had “plunged us into 
war in Korea without the consent ol 
our citizens through their authorized 
representatives in the Congress, and 
{had} carried on that war without 
will to victory.” Over Dulles’ import 
ant role in shaping American foreign 
policy there was erected the head 
stone; “In the main the Republican 
Party has been ignored and its partic 
ipation has not been invited.” 

Dulles wrote in 1950 that “from 
the standpoint of foreign policy . . . 
the campaign of 1948 was conducted 
on a high level by both sides.” This 
was a mistake he and his G.O.P. as 
sociates did not repeat in 1952. Soon 
after the Republican Convention he 
declared that “the trend of our pres 
ent foreign policies is to put our 
nation in the greatest peril it has 
ever been in in the entire course ol 
our national history.” 

His 1950 campaign against Senator 
Herbert Lehman had shown that 
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Dulles as a politician operated at 
a considerably lower level than Dulles 
as a participant in the day-to-day 
work of a bi-partisan foreign policy 
team. What is even more disappoint- 
ing is that, instead of rising to his 
new responsibilities as Secretary of 
State, he has shown less of the techni- 
cal abilities and even of the states 
manship of which he proved capable 
under Democratic leadership. 

It is not because of lack of ability 
Although Dulles has his limitations, 
he compares favorably with many ol 
his predecessors in the mental equip 
ment he has brought to his task. His 
wide experience in international af- 
fairs, and his long acquaintance with 
many of the world’s leaders, should 
be a real advantage. 

He is a capable reviser of docu- 
ments. When they came to his desk 
during the Truman Administration, 
he dealt with them promptly and 
effectively, often amending them to 
make them more acceptable to the 
foreign offices of other nations. Here 
his many years of experience in inter 
national law stood him in good stead. 

There are passages in his 1950 
book, War or Peace, which show him 
capable of thoughtful criticism of 
popular attitudes, “The United Na- 
tions,” he wrote, “will best serve the 
cause of peace if 
representative of 


its Assembly is 
what the world 


actually is, and not merely representa 
tive of the parts which we like. There 
fore we ought to be willing that all 
the nations should be members with- 


out attempting to appraise closely 
those which are ‘good’ and 


which are ‘bad’. . . 


those 


“If the Communist government of 
China in fact proves its ability to 
govern China without serious domes 
tic resistance, then it, too, should be 
admitted to the United Nations 
Communist governments today dom 
inate more than 30 per cent of the 
population of the world. We may not 
like that fact; indeed, we do not like 
it at all. But if we want to have a 
world organization, then it should be 
representative of the world as it is.’ 


In the same book, Dulles presents 
a well-documented case against let 
ting military factors determine for 
eign policy. Citing instances during 
the postwar years in which military 
advice prevailed, he warned: 

“It is imperative that our govern 
ment should get good military advice 
... But that advice should be weighed 
by those who believe that war is not 
inevitable, that we can and must 
have peace, and that it may be neces 
sary to take some chances for peace.” 


Dulles is not a good administrator 

indeed, he does not want to admin 
ister. He prefers meditating ends 
rather than the tedious business olf 
devising and operating means. He 
wrote in War or Peace, “The despo! 
tism of Soviet Communism needs t 
be subjected to the pressures which 
would come if we spread everywhere 
truth and hope and the conviction 
that the American people are un- 
compromisingly dedicated to the cause 
of human liberty,” but when the 
International Information Adminis 
tration was under fire, he said that 
“the entire future of that venture is 

obscure,” and that “the nature 
of the operation, assuming it is con 
tinued at all, has yet to be explored.” 

So ignorant was he of administra 
tive procedures that he did not even 
know in 1953 that he had given Scott 
McLeod control of the State Depart 
ment’s vital Personnel Office as well 
as its Security Bureau, and when so 
informed by a reporter asked, “Is 
that bad?” Told that it was at least 
unprecedented, he answered: “I leave 
these [Walter Bedell] 
Smith.” 

Actually, he began with the idea 
of getting rid of as many of the 
“operative” functions of the Depart 
ment as possible, freeing him to 
devote his whole attention, with pen 
cil, paper, and a few trusted advisers, 
to the determination of high policy. 
His concept of the Department was 
essentially that of a good law firm. 
In consequence, he did not draw 
upon—or even wish to draw upon 
the vast detailed informa- 
tion about today’s complex world 
which the many members of 
the foreign service possessed. Indeed, 
under the Secretary's concept of “posi- 


things to 


store olf 


able 
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tive loyalty,” it could be dangerous 
to transmit information to him which 
did not fit into his paper construc- 
tions. 

This loyalty, notoriously, has been 
a one-way street. Dulles did back up 
his 1953 nomination of Charles Boh- 
len to be Ambassador to Moscow, 
and upon discovering that McLeod 
was helping Bohlen’s opponents, he 
even made gestures at demanding 
McLeod's resignation before thinking 
better of it. When he fired veteran 
John Paton Davies, Jr.—cleared by 
eight previous security investigations 

his mental agonies were “leaked” 
to favored commentators on a scale 
presaging the later “leak” of the 
Yalta papers. Arthur Krock described 
Dulles as “troubled .. . unhappy... 
disconsolate.” Others spoke of his 
“ordeal,” and James Reston recorded 
him as having doubts “whether the 
security regulations are right.” 

Dulles inspires as little confidence 
among the diplomats of other na- 
tions as he does in his own staff. One 
observer described him as dealing 
“with nations as if he were dealing 
with law clients. He has not learned 
that in foreign affairs it is impossible 
to tell one person one story and an- 
other person a different story with- 
out having them compare notes. 
When he has talked politely to the 
Europeans and then led Americans 
to believe that he issued some sort 
of ultimatum, the true story 
leaked out to discomfit him.” 

Even during his service under 
Acheson, this characteristic was ap- 
parent. In the spring of 1951 he as- 
sured Herbert Morrison, then Brit 
ain’s Foreign Secretary, that he 
would not, in negotiating the peace 
treaty with Japan, put pressure on 
her against trading with Communist 
China. Anthony Eden, visiting Wash- 
ington as Foreign Secretary in early 
1952, was given no reason to think 
otherwise—but, as he was on his way 
back to London, Dulles produced for 
the Senate a letter {rom Premier Yo 
shida which he interpreted (Yoshida 
later disagreed) as a pledge not to 
trade with China. 

A long succession of 
have had similar experiences with 
the Secretary. They began as early 
as an “off-the-record” supper in April, 
1953, at which Dulles thought aloud 
about a possible U.N. trusteeship for 


has 


journalists 
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Formosa and, by implication, the 
possible diplomatic recogntion of the 
Peiping regime. When portentous 
stories began to appear about a pos 
sible change in America’s Far Eastern 
policy, they were firmly denied by 
the White House—in a statement 


Ov N palipay 


the Tachens.” Now the Administra 
tion gives every indication of yielding 
Quemoy and Matsu, alter 
it did with regard to the 
permitting and even encouraging the 
Nationalists to garrison them 

Many who know our “Secretary of 


pust as 
lachens 


“ . | 
oy 
. “ J 


1 %., 4 


iy a 


Hus 
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which, it later transpired, was writ 


ten by Dulles himself. 


There is, of course, a well-estab 
lished tradition that Foreign Secre 
taries take liberties with the truth for 
reasons of state. But professionals of 
the Old World took care that thei: 
twisters were both necessary and not 
too readily or promptly detectable 
lo do otherwise would be, as Talley- 
rand observed, “worse than a sin—a 
mistake.” 

Dulles’ record as Secetary of State 
is replete with such “mistakes” 
beginning in the President's inaugu 
ral speech with the “unleashing” of 
Chiang Kai-shek, ge ay with 
a private warning to the Nationalists 
to do nothing without America’s 
consent. Thus, the first instance of 
the Administration's once-touted “psy 
chological warfare” was directed, not 
at the enemy, but at the American 
people themselves. 


Dulles himself is confident that his 
1953 warning to Nehru that the con 
would be “grave” if the 
Chinese Communists continued to ob 
truce in Korea was, when 
passed on to Peiping, responsible for 
the truce. If so, the “wolf” technique 
has repeatedly failed since. As Joseph 
Harsch wrote in the Christian Science 
Monitor: 

“From that day to this, not one 
of Mr. Dulles’ warnings has seemed 
to deter the Chinese Communists 
They were not deterred from giving 
decisive military aid to the Commu- 
nists in Indo-China. They have not 
been deterred from redeploying their 
armed forces from Korea to the For- 
mosa area. They brought the Tachen 
Islands under their jet air power, 
and it became necessary to evacuate 


se que nces 


Struct a 


that his long 
contradictory 


Statements” 
series of chaotic 
declarations comes less from strategy 
or even tactics than from inne 
pulsion. He needs constant 
ance from the gallery that he is, as 
he fondly hopes to be, a great Secre 
tary of State. Certainly, even in small 
things, he exhibits an insatiable need 
for flattery—given him willingly in 
massive doses by his court jester, Carl 
McCardle, and in the line of duty 
by his remaining able subordinates 
who make the sacrifice out of a sense 
of loyalty to the Department 


suspec t 
and 


com 
reassul 


Although he is one of the persons 
chietly 
nance 


responsible for the mainte 
Dulles 
gives much evidence of being himsell 
an insecure person. He seems to act 
upon the theory that he 
appointment, and his continuance in 
olfice, to his assiduous efforts to curry 
favor with the Jenners and the Brick 
ers as well as the Eisenhower men 
It must his mind that 
his possible replacements as Secretary 
of State—-McCloy, Hoffman, Dewey 

are anathema to the Neanderthal 
ers, and that, if he were, 
might be no real reason for his hold 
ing office instead of someone else 

Here may be the ultimate reason 
for the pervasive unreality of John 
Foster Dulles. When he looks in the 
mirror, he may often see peering over 
his shoulder the faces of other pos 
sible Secretaries of State and may 
never be quite free from the gnawing 
lear that they are better qualified 
by character and political courage if 
not by experience—than he is, 

It is the nation’s disadvantage 
as well as his own personal tragedy 
that this fear is justified 


of our national! security, 


owes his 


always be 


too there 





I See by the Papers 


By ROBERT LASCH 


The Russians Play A Dirty Trick 





It is going to be hard for the news 
analysts and the commentators to 
get used to a world without 
war, if by some odd chance the Rus 
sians permit us to have one. 

A whole generation of 
tators has grown up in the ten years 
since Russia and the West ceased to 
be allies. They have been and still 
are powerlully influenced by the ol- 
ficial propaganda line as laid down 
by the State Department—which be 
trays its own symptoms of cultural 
lag—and by their personal precon 
ceptions, both conditioned by a de« 
ade of tension and hostility 

If some of the schisms of this period 
now should yield to negotiated set 
tlement, the writers who have made 
a career of unmasking Soviet chican 
ery and spotting diplomatic 
traps will have to learn a whole new 
vocabulary and adopt an entirely dil 
ferent attitude toward history 
news. | often wonder whether 


cold 


commen 


booby 


and 
they 
can do it. 

How firmly 
cold war commentary 
in upon me by the Vienna dispatches 
on the negotiations leading up to the 
signing of the Austrian pact a month 
ago. For years it has been a common 
place of State Department thinking 
that the Russians would never, neve! 
pull their out of Austria; 
hence there would never, never be a 
bona fide Austrian treaty. All of a 
sudden this unassailable 
tered, and the reporters could hardly 
believe it 

Even after the Russians had cere 
moniously summoned the Austrians 


the habits of 


rooted 
was borne 


troops 


axiom tot 
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to Moscow, with clear intent to pump 
what advantage they 
could Austrian 
polic y, the news agencies continued to 


propaganda 
from their change of 
expect—-almost, it seemed, to hope 

that some last-minute reversal by the 
wily would the 


M uscovites restore 


dear, familiar, cold war world 


The Associated Press, for example, 
May 10, five 
“The West 
plans for 


reported days betore 


the signing ahead 
today with 


Austrian 


went 
signing the 
treaty this 
monkey wrench 
thrown into negotiations by the Rus 
sians.” In all with the 
Communists, as sophisticated readers 


independence 
weekend despite a 


negotuations 


know, every unexpected proposition 
put forward by the Russian side is a 
monkey-wrench, and any 
hitch. The Russians make 
demands, the West makes proposals 
or plans. In this the 
the hitches, and monkey-wrenches all 
evaporated under the determined 
benignity of Comrade Molotov, and 


disagree 
ment 18 a 


case, demands 


one felt, reading the Vienna dispatch 
es, that the newsmen never quite for 
gave him 


rhe peace offensive stepped up to 


an almost unbearable pitch that week, 


with the Austrian treaty quickly fol 
lowed by Soviet concessions on dis 
armament and the agreement to hold 
a Big Four conference at the sum 
mit. But the news analysts were not 
to be fooled. In one edition of 
I found 


stories 


one 


newspaper these four head- 


lines on and columns: 


Bic Four Meerinc At 
Is UNLIKELY 
AN\ 


SUMMIT 
lo Propucs 


Mayor East-West SerrLeMeNt 


SOME OBSTACLES 
Arnms PLAN, West FInps 


SOME CONCESSIONS, 


IN SOVIET 


Boosy TRAPS 
ANTICIPATED AT 
Bic 4 PARLEY 


Iwo VOICES 
FAITHFUI 


Soviet SPEAKS WITH 
One To West, OTHER TO 


Certainly that display would have 
gladdened the heart of any State De 
partment functionary who feared that 
the American press might be led to 
drop its guard 

As always, ] 
pressed by the omniscience and con 
the 
at variance with the views of persons 


found myself im 


fident certainty ol writers, often 
in official capacity who might also be 
expected to know something of the 


subject 


Looking for Gimmicks 





When the Russians their 
new disarmament proposals May I], 
Britain’s Minister of State Anthony 


Nutting hailed them as “a significant 


sprang 


several 
which 
West.” 
same 
billed as an 


advance on 
the 


major points to 


views have been 
advocated by the 
Washington that 
Marlow, who is 


ated 


ward 
Sitting in 
day, James 
Associ 
Press news analyst, was not im 
a truck,” he 
wrote, “through the holes 
the latest 
ment proposal.” 


pressed. “You can drive 
two big 
ones——in Russian disarma 
That was Marlow’s lead paragraph 
He went on to expose the truck a 
commodating holes: (1) the Russians 
want us to give up our military bases 
ringing their territory, and (2) they 
don’t want real 
his last paragraph he 
covered his flank: “It is 
sible the Russians have good inten- 
But they'll 
proving on that point 
tion in this country 
gimmick.” 


any inspection. In 


grudgingly 
always pos 
have to do 
The 


is to look for a 


tions. some 


inclina 


Looking for gimmicks was the as 
Signment which most news analysts 
set for themselves. When the State 
Department, in reply to Moscow's dis 
armament plan, published proposals 
submitted by the West, 
Warren Rogers, |r., AP Washington 
stall writter, wrote this lead: “A dozen 
disarmament released to 
night showed Russia and the Allies as 
lar apart as ever on the question of 
controls to make sure nobody cheats.” 


previously 


documents 
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No seasoned reader of AP news 
analyses needed to be told which side 
was in favor of, and which against, 
making sure that cheats 
“Russia continues Rogers 
wrote. “The split was wide open on 
the key point.” 

If a persistent stuck with 
Rogers down into the nether regions 
ol his dispatch, he might have been 
surprised to learn that the Russian 
plan did contain, after all, four major 
concessions. These Rogers dutifully 
detailed. But the emphasis of his 
story, which inevitably got the head 
line play in most of the papers where 
AP dispatches make up the bulk ol 
national and foreign news, was on the 
disagreements, the agreements; 
on the splits and gaps, not the bridges 
and the A quick readei 
of headlines and lead paragraphs 
would have been excused for assum- 
ing that, as usual, the Soviet disarma- 


nobody 
vague,” 


readet 


overtures 


ment plan was just more of the same 
old propaganda. It may have been 
propaganda, but it wasn't the same 

J. M. Roberts, another AP 
analyst, took a most jaundiced view 
of the Big Four summit talks. He 
compared them with Yalta The 
trouble with Yalta, he wrote, with a 
blinding flash of insight, 
was that President Roosevelt ignored 


news 


historical 


State Department intelligence reports 
and “chose to work primarily on the 
broad general line of establishing a 
cooperative position . 

had told 


enemy, 


Roose 
but “he 
could prevent it from 
Now President Eisen- 
hower knows in advance that he will 


Plenty of people 
velt Russia 
believed he 


was all 
proving true.” 


be dealing with an enemy, and so in 
But 
traps to 

kindly 


“to do a lot of 


many ways his task will be easier 
Roberts, 
be expected alone the 


warning of booby 
way, 
advised Eisenhower 
homework in the next several weeks.” 
John M 
diplomatic 
a reserved 
mit talks 


al negotiations 


Hightower, the AP’s top 
correspondent, also took 
attitude the sum 
“The history of internation 
Russia,” 
read one of his lead paragraphs, “is 
littered with the wreckage of broken 
pledges the harsh 
realities Eisenhowe: 
undoubtedly will keep very much in 
mind as he prepares for the Big Four 
conference.” 
Hightower 


toward 


with Soviet 


I he se are 


which President 


ran rapidly through 
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the 
agree 


Yalta, Potsdam, and 
and Indo-China truce 
finding in all a common 
thread of Soviet perfidy. The pre 
dominant view of diplomats and gov 
ernment olficials, he concluded, is 
that the Russians the 
West could agree on the meaning ol 
the Russians still would 
any treaty “when they 
clear gain in doing so and when they 
felt the risk to them was not 


Tehran, 
Korea 


ments, 


even if and 


words, vio 


late saw a 


great 


The Omniscient Analysts 





Thus was American opinion “pr 
pared” for the Big Four conterence 
When Secretary Dulles and President 
Eisenhower presented their televised 
colloquy on the subject May 17, the 
President spoke up warmly about the 
new “maturity” ol 
tudes, by which he mean 
chiefly the attitude of not expecting 
too much from diplomatic negotia 
tion, and Dulles agreed that the 
American press and public are pretty 


American atti 


seemed to 





Russians 


could 


“sophisticated” about the 
Reading the AP analysts, 
what they 


one 


understand had in mind 
Now 


phisticated readers may experience a 


and then, however, unso 


about the degree ol 
the 
who tell them what to think about the 
news. At the the Bandung 
conterence, En-lai 
his second reference to his willingness 
with the United States, 
Red China's “sover 
eign right to liberate Formosa.” I was 
struck by the virtually 
press interpretation of this remark as 
hand the offer 
to negotiate that had been tendered 
with 


passing doubt 


sophistication of news analysts 
close ol 


when Chou made 
to negotiate 


he asserted anew 
unanimous 
taking back with one 


the other 
The AP's Roberts, for example, was 
quite definite on the point. Chou’s 


repetition of the liberation phrase, 


he wrote, “is clear evidence that his 
talk on Saturday about direct negotia 
tions with the United States had no 
real meaning.” 

Walter Lippmann, who can make 
some claim to sophistication in dip 
lomacy, 
mentators | 
what Chou 


alone among the 
read in suggesting 
En-lai had done 
comply with Secretary Dulles 
formula. Dulles had remarked 
both the Chinese 
the Chinese Nationalists might retain 
their but 


was com 
that 
was to 
own 
that 
Communists and 
Formosa refrain 
from pressing those claims with force 
By asserting the “right” to 
but at the 
fering to negotiate, Chou seemed, in 


claims to 


liberate 


Formosa, same time ol 


Lippmann’s eyes, to be following 


Dulles’ suggestion pretty closely 
But not in the eyes of Roberts and 
other whose 


journeyman = analysts, 


output generally finds its way into 
more newspaper columns than Lipp 
learned 


statements, 


Chou's 
Roberts, 
“can only mean that he is willing to 
negotiate the 


mann's observations 


according to 
terms of Formosa’s sut 
render, and nothing else.” 

In the same editions, Secretary Dul 
that “we 


les was quoted as saying 


intend to try to find out” whether the 


Chinese Communists are sincere in 
proposing a peacelul Formosa settle 
ment. Dulles thus implied that some 
the State De 


partment about Peiping’s intentions 


uncertainty existed at 
As so often happens, the news an 
alysts appeared to be far out in front 
Dulles could 
tainty by a simple phone call to the 


have cured his unces 


AP’s Roberts, who knew without any 


doubts at all exactly what the per 


lidious Chinese were up to 


Ike's Underlings at Work 





One of the splendid little ironies 


Admin 


the 


of the age is the Eisenhowet 


istration’s anti-trust suit against 


American Newspapet Publishers As 
sociation and something called the 
Four A’'s—the 


of Advertising Agencies 


American Association 


Phere have been no groups more 
this Adminis 
tration than the newspaper publishes 
The ad men, after al! 


helped put the show on the road, with 


cozily sympathetic to 


and ad men 


their ingenious adaptation to politics 
unkindly called huckstes 
The 


spread a mantle of protective reve 


ol what are 


techniques have 


publishers 








ence over Daddy Ike ever since he 
headed for the White House 

Now that both these groups are 
the joint victims of an anti-trust suit 
which strikes at the heart of their 
economic relationship, a certain 
amount of pain and bewilderment, 
though as yet no confessed disillu- 
sionment, has become manifest. 

The basis for the suit is an ancient 
device, the ad agency discount. Vir- 
tually all advertising in newspapers 
is placed by agencies. From thei 
client advertisers they collect the 
newspaper's full rate. To the news 
paper they remit the rate less 15 per 
cent. 

In order to qualify for this dis 
count, the agency must be a member 
of the Four A’s. The newspapers and 
agencies say this is just a sort ol 
credit rating system. The Department 
of Justice charges it is a “veritable 
private government” which “fixed 
conditions for newcomers’ entry into 
the advertising agency business; fixed 
rates which those ad agencies already 
in business might charge; and fixed 
a sanctuary from competition for ad 
agencies by in effect barring adver 
tisers from dealing directly with news 
papers and magazines.” 

The origin of this case was amusing 
and somehow characteristic. Judge 
Stanley Barnes, Attorney General 
Brownell’s head of the anti-trust di- 
vision, had received some complaints 
about the advertising discount system 
soon after taking office May 1, 1953 
Investigating, he learned that one ol 
the division's field offices had recom- 
mended a grand jury investigation 
suring the Truman Administration, 
but that this had been denied by 
Washington. The Truman Adminis 
tration may well have shrunk from 
being pilloried as a persecutor of the 
great free press. 

Late in 1953, Barnes ordered the 
investigation reopened. By the early 
months of 1955, his division had de 
termined to move. Instead of filing a 
suit and going to trial, however, he 
first sought consultations with the 
publishers and ad agencies, to de 
termine whether agreement could be 
worked out on a consent decree 
abolishing or modifying the practices 
objected to. 

At this point Elisha Hanson, coun 
se! for ANPA, started talking. Ad- 
dressing the ANPA annual conven- 
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tion, he launched into one of his 
familiar tirades, denouncing the gov- 
ernment’s action and predicting that 
if advertising could be placed in a 
“straitjacket” the government could 
control the press as in totalitarian 
countries. 

Newspapers, he said, were being 
made a guinea pig in the anti-trust 
division's effort to amend the Sher- 
man Act by judicial decision rather 
than legislation. Successful prosecu- 
tion of the case would be one more 
step toward governmental control of 
the flow of information. 

Messrs. Brownell and Barnes re 
plied by abruptly abandoning any 
effort to work out a consent decree. 
They shortly slapped a suit on pub 
lishers and advertising agencies in 
New York federal district court. 

It must have been a blow. But the 
publishers did not let it poison their 
fondness for Ike and his appointees. 
Richard W. Slocum, vice president 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin and 
president of ANPA, magnanimously 
laid the whole distressing affair to 
“the desire which has existed in some 
Department of Justice underlings for 
some years to haul the press into 
court.” 


Trouble on Other Fronts 





Those underlings have also both- 
ered the publishers with several anti- 
trust suits against alleged monopolis- 


tic practices by individual news- 
papers. The Kansas City Star case, 
begun in the closing days of the Tru 
man Administration and continued 
by Brownell and Barnes, is the most 
notable one. Early this year, a jury in 
federal district court at Kansas City 
found the Star guilty of monopoly 
charges under the anti-trust laws. 

The Star had refused space to ad 
vertisers if they used other media. It 
had required advertisers to buy space 
in both the Star and the morning 
Times, It had required subscribers to 
buy morning, evening, and Sunday 
papers as a unit. It had discriminated 
against advertisers who insisted on 
using other publications and had 
tried to coerce them into buying un- 
reasonable space in the Star. 

So ran the jury verdict, which is 
now being appealed. Roy A. Roberts, 
president of the Star, an original Ike 
booster and long a Republican power 
in Kansas and western Missouri, had 


been dismissed as a defendant on the 
government's motion during the trial, 
but the jury convicted his advertising 
manager, Emil A. Sees, along with the 
corporation. 

When the Star suit was first filed, 
the press almost universally inter 
preted it as a dastardly piece of poli 
tical harassment by outgoing Harry 
Truman, a citizen of Star territory. 
Since the Eisenhower Administration 
took up the suit and won a convic 
tion, that mood has given way to one 
of thoughtful introspection. 

Actually the Star suit is only one of 
a series which began with the Lorain, 
Ohio, Journal case in 1950. The 
Journal was convicted of “bold, re 
lentless and predatory commercial be 
havior” for sandhagging advertisers 
who dared to patronize a rival radio 
station. It appealed, on the familiar 
ground of freedom of the press, but 
the Supreme Court upheld the 
decision. 

In 1951, the government sued the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune to en 
join its use of a combination ad rate 
under which advertisers had to buy 
space in the afternoon New Orleans 
States (circulation 92,000) in order 
to get into the morning Times 
Picayune. 

To everybody but some newspaper 
publishers, what the Justice Depart- 
ment “underlings” are doing seems 
fairly clear. They are proceeding as 
if the business operations of news 
papers were subject to the same laws 
which govern other businesses. To 
the publishers it may be bitter medi- 
cine that this subversive doctrine 
should be propounded by Republican 
as well as Democratic attorneys-gen 
eral. But at the moment it looks as 
if they will have to swallow it. 


New Line-up at Herald Tribune 





When a new executive line-up was 
announced for the New York Herald 
Tribune last April, many newspaper 
men wondered if it presaged changes 
in the paper's political orientation 
as “liberal Republican.” 

As Mrs. Helen Rogers Reid retired 
from the post of chairman of the 
board, her 41-year-old son, Whitelaw, 
succeeded to that position and her 
29-year-old son, Ogden R., became 
president and publisher. “Whitie,” it 
was said, would remain as editor; but 
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his name disappeared from the mast- 
head. Rumors flew that Ogden R., 
known as “Brownie,” had become the 
real top man after a bitter brotherly 
feud. “Brownie” had been vice-presi- 
dent and on the business side of the 
paper. 

The New York Post, whose pub- 
lisher is Mrs. Dorothy Schiff, began 
gumshoeing around to find out what 
it could. “Why won't anybody believe 
me?” Mrs. Reid cried when she talked 
to Mrs. Schiff. She insisted that no 
policy changes were involved in the 
Herald Tribune shake-up, that it was 
simply a case of the younger genera 
tion taking over. The Post, as Mrs. 
Schiff reported in her column, decid 
ed to watch and wait a little longer 
“before printing the distressing story 
of Littl Boy Brown.” 

In mid-May, the Post could watch 
and wait no longer. Its story came out 
under the head: “BROWNIE AND THE 
McCartnyires: Is THE Heracp Tris 
Gone Ricut?” The article, by Irwin 
Ross, advanced the thesis that “a 
quiet political revolution may be in 
the making at the New York Herald 
Tribune. Long the country’s leading 
liberal Republican newspaper, the 
Herald Tribune over the past month 
manifested a discreet but discernible 
drift to the right.” 

Brownie Reid, so Irwin Ross 
reported, has “distinctly right-wing 
sympathies and had frequently fought 
his brother's liberal editorial poli- 
cies.” Brownie is “a vigorous, aggres- 
sive man, always highly vocal, 
sometimes brash, considered an ar- 
rogant Johnnie-come-lately by many 
of the old-timers with whom he had 
to deal on the paper . Staffers state 
that he was often at odds with his 
brother over the paper's strong anti 
McCarthy stand.” 

Whether the Post's suspicions are 
well founded is too early to say. But 
many readers found most interesting 
the event which persuaded Mrs 
Schiff and Editor James A. Wechsler 
to let fly their story. This 
luncheon of the extremist, pro-M« 
Carthy American Jewish League 
Against Communism, to honor Ruth 
Shipley, retiring chief of the State 
Department's passport division. Roy 
Cohn and Frank Carr were there. 
William Randolph Hearst, |r. and 
George Sokolsky were there. And so 
was “Brownie” Reid. 
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By ERIC SEVAREID 


























T IS A strange time we have come 
on, when courage is required 
to tell the truth. A strange time when 
one award after another is given 
simply for telling the truth—about 
history, whether made at a place 
called Yalta or a place called Chung- 
king, about an amendment in the 
American Constitution, about a Su 
preme Court decision relating to 
the schools, about old American prin 
ciples involving presumptive inno 
cence, the individuality of guilt, the 
right to be heard, the right to face 
accusers. 


The daily grist of news as told by 
press and radio and television is, 
after all, the first draft of history. 
History is truth or it is not history 
No one in my news business is really 
doing his job of writing the first 
drafts of history, unless he tells it, 
or tries to tell it, in the framework 
of the truths, as best he understands 
them. 

In our case, we are being honored 
specifically for two programs, one 
dealing with a housing problem in 
Chicago; the other dealing with the 
career and changing ideas of a man 
named Oppenheimer. All we were 
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doing was trying to tell a few simple 
truths. One was legalthe unde 
niable law on public housing and 
discrimination; one was scientific, the 
demonstrated truth that race preju 
dice is entirely an induced mental 
notion and has no corroboration in 
reality; one was a moral truth an 
chored in the American tradition, 
that society shall judge a man’s use 
fulness to it for what he is now 
for what he was, once 

In our strange time, if 
controverts you, you are 
sial; so these programs were contro 
versial. Controversy today has ac 
quired a wondrously mad, Alice in 
Wonderland quality. The word itself 
is now suspect, like the word liberal 
We all thought that the word liberal 
related to liberty. We thought it had 
a long, precise American genealogy, 
going back at least to Thomas fef 
ferson, if not, indeed, to Roger Wil 
liams, long before Marx was 
born. We thought, in fact, it was the 
most thoroughly traditional appel 
lation in the American political lex 
icon. We must have been wrong; 
otherwise, I'm sure, firm monitors of 
the national virtue like the editors of 
Time would not handle the word 
with sterilized tweezers, fencing it off 
from respectable words with barbed 
quotation marks 

Sull, I think the will 
these barnacles; I think it 
may be popular again, as well as 
merely noble. The behavior of its 
enemies is ensuring that; every day 
that passes, they make it more clear 
to the people that what they hate 
about liberalism is not its 
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Vor Populi 


: ten years ago, The Progressive’s letiers department carried a point- 

ed suggestion from a disgusted subscriber that the Editor take up 
farming as @ more appropriate occupation. (He did, in a modest, com- 
munity-garden, after-hours way.) Other reader-writers in the same issue 
recommended the magazine be awarded a Nobel prize, condemned it 
as Fascist propaganda, corrected some typographical bloopers in a pre- 
vious issue, discussed (heatedly) “totalitarian liberals,” unconditional sur- 
render, the problems of the then half-won peace, and Humphrey Bogart. 
The Duke of Bedford delivered a brief discourse on economics, writing 
from our favorite address—-Crowholt, Woburn, Bletchiey, Bucks, Eng- 
land. There was no mention of the atom; The Bomb was still a month 
away. 


Since then, the voices of more than 
3,400 readers have been heard through 
The People’s Forum, and even this im- 
pressive number represents only about 
one in every ten letters the Editors re- 
ceive from Progressive subscribers—the 
most prolific writers in the world, we're 
convinced. 


The Progressive’s vox populi, where readers can slug it out with 
authors, editors, or each other, is a hallowed tradition valued so highly 
that over a couple of generations it has been the largest and liveliest 
people’s forum of any comparable publication. 


We'd like to publish all—well, nearly a''—-of the contributions of 
our subscribers, but there simply isn’t space. Sc we strive for an honestly 
representative cross-section of our mail, with preference given to letters 
that are 1) brief, or 2) pertinent, or 3) informative, or 4) critical, con- 
structively or ctherwise. 


how educational and entertaining the 
Forum can be. Why not take this oppor- 
tunity to educate and entertain a friend 
by enrolling him in The Progressive’s 
ever-growing (and ever-writing) family? 


f/f 
. ‘a if you already subscribe, you know 


lf you're not yet a subscriber, here’s a chance to get into the act. 
Try a subscription for nine months for only $2.65. Just drop a postcard 
to The Progressive, Madison, Wisconsin, and we'll enter a subscription 
promptly. A bill will be sent later, which you pay only if you're satis- 
fied. But our crystal ball says you'll soon be speaking your piece in 
The People’s Forum. 








calling onward to newness, to fresh 
experimentation in our economic re- 
lationships; what they really hate and 
cannot tolerate, is its conservatism, 
its constant harking back—to hoary 
ethics of tolerance, equality of man, 
dignity of the individual, to the Bill 
of Rights, the meaning of the great 
American revolution in this world, to 
the original vision of our country; it 
is because liberalism wishes to con 
serve these ancient traditions that its 
enemies hate it; and because its 
enemies are both the enemies of the 
radical right and the radical left, the 
people will learn again who it is 
that is really protecting America from 
subversion: they will learn again 
that it is the spirit of liberalism 
and it ts a spirit, not an ideology 
that is the true governor, the gyro- 
scope and compass that always brings 
a plunging ship of state back into 
balance, back upon its course 

People have been learning for some 
time now-——those who pay any atten 
tion at all—that the real attack by 
the radicals of the right is against 
the liberals, not against the Com 
munists. Save for the field of techni 
cal espionage, which is a special po 
lice job, not one for politicians, 
American communism is a tattered 
and worn out political target. It's 
no fun, anymore, for all those eagerly 
standing in line, their quivers full 
of arrows, anxious to take part in 
the safest political exercise we have 
seen in a generation 

A truly benevolent nature would 
have provided at least one dan 
gerous Communist per Congressman 
They have been in extremely short 
supply; littl wonder that _ frus 
trated archers have, for some time, 
been letting fly at the handiest sub 
stitute targets, the liberals. But this 
game, too, tends to lose its charm; 
for some dark, conspiratorial reason, 
it isn’t safe anymore. These targets 
have an un-American habit of hur! 
ing the missiles back upon their laun 
chers, and the public galleries have 
been developing a disrespectful ten 
dency to cheer this action; even to 
go home and write letters to the 
editor about it. Observant archers 
have noticed this and are quietly 
drifting off to other fun and games. 

On the whole, so far as Washing- 
ton is concerned, I do think the ship 
of state is plunging and wrenching 
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a little less each day along these 
latitudes of civil liberties and com- 
mon decency. At least I notice in 
myself, after greeting each morning's 
sun and news, less and less intestinal 
compulsion to rush to the rail. I do 
not see how one can credit this to 
positive acts of the Administration 
(I am not partisan here; after all it 
was the previous regime that began 
the preposterously wholesale and 
mechanistic security program). Time 
has done it. Human psychology can 
remain in a state of fear only so long; 
a political body like the Senate can 
stand daily shame and rudeness only 
so long; the public can observe daily, 
deafening fusillades which bring 
down no game only so long before 
losing interest. 

I see few positive administrative 
acts on the credit side of the ledger, 
save the act of fighting back in the 
Army-McCarthy hearings, but that 
was an act more of self-preservation 
than of courage and conviction. Any- 
one will fight back when constant 
retreats have forced him into the 
final corner where defeat would 
mean absolute abdication, but the 
result was no less beneficent, for all 
of that. In any case, we've all been 
much too weary and sore of foot to 
look a gift horse in the mouth. 


II 


No, things are better in the capital. 
They are better, at- least, in the short 
run. We have seen the historic 


court 
decision on the schools; we have 
seen the Senate subdue its most bru- 
tish member; we have seen a political 
assault on the great foundations die 
of its own poisons; we are seeing the 
morale of the vital foreign service 
begin to rise again, new blood flow 
ing into it again from the colleges; 
we have seen a leading Republican, 
former Senator Harry illumi 
nate the real nature of the security 
program from within; and I think we 
may soon see high court decisions 
that will go a long way to rescue the 
public servant from his moral abyss 
as a second class citizen on perman 
ent probation. 

But no capital can indulge in years 
of legalized brutality and cleanse it- 
self overnight. We have been going 
through a period that has exalted the 
soldier over the statesman, the police- 
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man over the law-giver, the prosecu 
tor over the judge. When sublima- 
tion is to be had even by the un 
sublime, they will seek it. They have 
sought it, have enjoyed its sensations, 
and still enjoy its positions. Forme 
Senator Cain was courageously cor 
rect in pointing out that a major 
cancer in the security program is the 
low intellectual caliber of some 
of the security personnel. They are 
still there. One has only to think ol 
the shoddy handling of the Davies 
case, the Ladejinsky case; the fantas- 
tic Justice Department behavior in 
the Lattimore case; its blind, self 
serving defenses arising out of the 
messy business of the wretched Matu 
sow——to realize that men of limited 
qualities remain entrenched in posi 
tions of much less limited power 
over the liberties of the people 

Just once in these years have I been 
really frightened, right to my mat 
row. That was the day the Minister 
of Justice himself made a speech in 
Chicago. In that short speech, he did 
three things never done before to my 
knowledge. He accused a former chiet 
executive of knowingly abetting trea 
son; he broke the seals on the secret 
police files; he found an American 
citizen, dead and unable to defend 
his name, guilty of the high crime of 
treason by simple administrative fiat 
And he did all these things for parti 
san, political purpose 

I know that had the Minister olf 
Justice in a British Cabinet, let's say, 
done any one of these three things 
he would have been obliged to sur 
render his seals of office within 24 
hours. That was when I was really 
frightened. That, I think, was the 
nadir of our official sense of honor. 
From that point, perhaps it was not 
possible to go in any direction but 
up, and upwards, I think, we have 
been going. 

But, what of the long run? I feel, 
I must reluctantly confess, no cer 
tainty at all, and some foreboding 
On counts. The first concerns 
world events. Should we find our- 
selves again in war with the reckless 
Chinese Communists, our blood spill 
ing again, our men vanishing again 
to nameless tortures, then—even 
though our national security were 
not truly at hazard—-we could see 
again the doors of fear closing down 
upon personal and constitutional 
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freedoms here at home. Even if we 
should escape actual war, and the 
tensions increase in the world under 
a peace that is only the 
mutual terror, then, I suspect, men 
concerned with domestic civil liber 
ties will have to work and sweat and 
struggle all their natural lives to 
preserve the liberties we have 


peace ol 


I think I know where the major 
effort, the permanent effort, must 
be made. And this is the second count 
of my own foreboding. | 
schools. 


mean out 

il recommend to you the exhaustive 
study of public attitudes directed by 
a distinguished group and analyzed 
by Professor Stouffer of Harvard 
Its profound and major lesson is this 
that tolerance, understanding of civil 
liberties exists in America in 
ratio to formal education. The enemy 
is simply, unmistakably—ignorance 
I do not have to tell you the present 


direct 


condition of our schools, or that pres 
ent official planning will not cope 
with the flood of students to come, or 
that more teachers quit yeal 
than new teachers begin, that it is 
often the best teachers who quit and 
the worst who remain, that academix 
standards are steadily falling, that 
specialization will turn out more and 
more highly trained Americans more 
and more ignorant of our history and 
principles and civil rights, in spite of 
their years in school 

There is inherent in all this a 
slow, creeping, corroding flood tide 
of massive, established, respectable 
that can choke away 
freedoms almost without 
ing what is going on—unless we 
turn back this tide, beginning now 
There, I should think, lies the funda 
mental task of all Americans who 
really comprehend the nature of lib 
erty 

“It is still in the lap of the gods,” 
said Judge Learned Hand, “whether 
a society can succeed, based on ‘civil 
liberties and human rights’ but 
of one thing at least we may be sure 
the alternatives that have so far ap 
peared, have immeasurably 
worse; and so, whatever the outcome, 
I submit to you that we must press 
along. Borrowing from Epictetus, let 
us Say to ourselves: ‘since we are men, 
we will play the part of a Man.’ ” 
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Reuther on Olympus 


By MURRAY KEMPTON 


Detroit 
ALTER REUTHER, who once 
terrified Detroit, has acquired 
the temporary but unmistakable aura 
ol a folk-hero to its middle class. He 
has won the guaranteed annual wage 
or its core—and that appeals to 
the middle-class conscience. And he 
has won it without a strike and that 
appeals to the middle-class distaste 
for disorder. 

He is a kind of white collar Davy 
Crockett, The Detroit manager of a 
great brokerage house seriously de 
scribed Walter Reuther the other 
day as his community's first and most 
valuable citizen. Henry Ford II 
spoke of “My friend, Walter Reu 
ther,” some time ago and hastily 
added the hope that Reuther would 
allow a Ford to call him a friend. 

He is a symbol with which great 
sections of Detroit's middle class feel 
their identity, with his neat but un- 
obtrusive haberdashery, with his 
briefcase, his moderate habits, his 
lack of the impulse to destroy, and 
with all that “practical know-how” 
it is his habit to desire aloud in 
others. 


/ 
Reuther is the beneficiary of the 


dreadful poverty of ideas among 
the men who would otherwise be 
his competitors. In settlements past, 
whatever credit was assigned for 
fresh and unusual concepts went to 
General Motors. This year, Ford 
came up with the formula for the 
guaranteed annual wage which Reu 
ther accepted in substance; but, in 
the public mind, it was Reuther's 
achievement. 

The settlement looks to Detroit 
like an assurance of indefinite peace 
and prosperity. There is in this vista 
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some of the expanse, and perhaps 
some of the illusions, of the New 
Capitalism in the twenties; the 
strange aspect is that its prime figure 
this time should be an old Socialist 
with a very saving realism about the 
possibilities of the new state of 
things. 

By no means the least of Walter 
Reuther’s considerable virtues is his 
capacity to resist the intoxication of 
his press clippings. And so he was 
able this month to accept half a loaf 
and have this position publicly de- 
scribed as the moon, to hear himself 
called a man at the summit and to 
know how far he still had to go. 


He knew very well it wasn’t the 
moon. Forty-eight hours before his 
auto union accepted Ford's offer of a 
“supplementary unemployment ben- 
efit plan,” he had publicly detailed 
its inadequacies and implied that a 
strike could be avoided only by out- 
side arbitration. After two days 
haggling, none of it ritualistic, he 
and his team took what they had 
rejected. 


The union had demanded that 
Ford guarantee 40 hours pay for any 
week an auto worker started and 52 
weeks pay over the year. Under the 
original Reuther plan, any auto 
worker who had built a full 52-week- 
year pay guarantee could be laid off 
as many as 17 weeks a year there 
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alter and still get his full annual 
pay. The final package includes no 
guaranteed work week and just 65 
per cent of a worker's normal take 
home pay up through eight weeks of 
layoff. 

If this was a revolution, it was 
hardly a coup d'etat. Reuther seemed 
plainly to feel chat, with the prin 
ciple nailed down, he would get the 
cash later; but it was a long term 
bill with its call date at least three 
years away. 

And so he and his assistants had a 
good night's sleep and arose to pre 
pare themselves for three years of agi 
tation for the four-day, 32-hour week. 
In 1958, they can expect to get half a 
loaf of that; they themselves do not 
descry the whole goal short of 1965. 
Who, here or anywhere else, knows 
what he wants to have ten years from 
now except Walter Reuther? 

But, to Detroit, Walter Reuther's 
future appeared as though it were his 
present; and he himself seemed so 
glowing and inexhaustible a fount of 
virtue as to have already carried his 
million-odd auto workers into the 
middle class with him. 

He had no such illusion. He had 
scrabbled through forty successive 
hours under the gun to get a con 
tract without a strike. What that 
contract contained in gains and what 
its omissions marked in failures meas 
ured the modesty of his victory 
and the unfulfilled desires of his 
following. 


Il 


The auto workers had won a pack 
age approximating 20 cents an hour. 
Their wage increases, once the only 
concern of simpler times, are by now 
routine and geared to an accepted 
formula of six cents an hour a year. 
The remainder went for what used 
to be called fringes and have now be 
come almost the whole cloth: five 
cents for the guaranteed annual wage 
fund, four cents for pensions, two 
cents for broader health insurance, 
and the remainder for benefits like 
shift premiums and triple time for 
holidays. 

But, when the Ford crisis had 
ebbed, and Walter Reuther had tak 
en to his bed, the rest of his team sat 
around to toast their triumph and 
the talk very soon passed to other 
contract gains which seemed enor- 
mous to them and almost pathetic to 
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an outsider at the point of inviting 
in the illusion that this is a new in 
dustrial elite. 

Suddenly, if only for a little while, 
the auto worker is not an economic 
man. He works in the richest indus- 
try in the history of man; his wage 
rates are high and promise automatic 
acceleration. What concerns him is 
the price he pays. 

This year, Walter Reuther’s new 
aristocracy won from Ford two con 
cessions on issues arising on the as- 
sembly line. 

The first involved the two twelve 
minute periods allowed each assem- 
bly worker during one day's shift. 
From now on, every Ford hand will 
be permitted to do what he pleases 
with his twelve-minute rest period so 
long as he does not violate a com- 
pany rule. It is over so little an area 
of freedom that the auto worker still 
must struggle. 


Ford's second concession recognized 
the right of voluntary withdrawal 
from the new middle class. It is the 
company’s custom to post notices of 
job openings in the plant to allow 
qualihed employes to compete for 
them. The exception has always been 
that Ford would not permit a man 
to downgrade himself; an assembly 
worker could not bid for a sweeper’s 
job at a lower wage. From now on, 
a man can ask for demotion as well 
as promotion; the old rule had been 
a burden to men of 45 who, worn by 
the pace of production work, were 
ready to accept a pay cut up to 40 
cents to get out of it. Henceforth they 
will have that privilege. 

But the most serious of produc 
tion issues went unresolved. Both at 
Ford and General Motors, the union 
has long complained about the prac 
tice of compulsory overtime. The 
companies have a custom of schedul 
ing overtime late in the day and 
without notice; the union reports, as 
an instance, that the GM assembly 
plant in Linden, N. J., was averaging 
close to 70 hours a week last spring 

An auto worker refusing overtime 
is subject to a three-day disciplinary 
layoff the first occasion and discharge 
on the second. No kind of compensa 
tion can make this state of things 
easier; the men at Linden have 
reached that stage where, no matter 
what the wage, they want to go home 
This year, Reuther made tentative 
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motions at demanding a_ ten-hour 
day limitation on compulsory ovet 
time; he withdrew it finally as 
hopeless. 

Such are the limits olf the 
union's majesty. The sociologists 
have surveyed the attitudes of labor 
into the most button fac 
tory; almost without exception, they 
have found that at 65 men leave 
their jobs with reluctance and grow 
older in retirement. 

The exception is among Walter 
Reuther’s 50,000 pensioners. Under 
the new contract, some of them can 
draw as much as $1.50 an hour in re 
tirement, but that is not the most 
important fact about their pension 
to them. 

“The one problem we never have 
here,” a member of the auto union's 
security department says, “is per 
suading a man to retire or worrying 
about his adjustment to leisure. Our 
people are desperate to get out of 
the plant; the only thing that keeps 
them in is not being able to afford to 
quit.” 

And so the shadow which hung 
over Reuther’s bargaining drive was 
the readiness of so many of his mem 
bers to walk out just for a few days’ 
rest. The risk was that they would 
casually enter into what might be 
come a long, desperate siege. 

The auto workers showed their face 
to Detroit only once during negotia 
tions at a mass meeting of 50,000 
workers at Dearborn’s River Rouge. 
They were a few geographical miles 
and immeasurable light years from 
the shoddy room where Ford's John 
Bugas and their own Walter Reuthet 
haggled over the next three years of 
their economic history. 

The Rouge is sliding down the 
scale: it is a grimy obsolescence—a 
kind of Williamsburg of the thirties 
Ford has been cutting back its work 
force, but the union still has 45,000 
members employed there. 

They under the history 
scarred overpass by Gate Four and 
hung from runways, picturesque 
against the great smokestacks, and the 
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obscure 
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physical power of their presence was 
irresistible. What struck any 
er most about them was the silence ol 
the majority There 
shouts for blood but they 
tered; most of them were young no 
longer and it seemed hard not to be 
lieve that most of them had watched 
silently in 1937 while Ford 
men hurled Walter Reuther down 
these same steps or filed patiently 
into line during the great Ford strike 
of 1941 to join the union 
once qualify for public relief 

They seemed old somehow and a 
lithe empty; the majority were ob 
viously almost anxious on this 
June day for any excuse not to go 
into the plant. They were listening 
to Carl Stellato, their local president, 
whom some outsiders are = accus 
tomed to describe as a left opponent 
of Walter Reuther'’s, Stellato 
through his cardboard postures of 
militancy; they watched his 
without passion but with a certain 
kinship based perhaps on their sense 
that, if they turned him out of his 
union office, he would do as they 
would: look for any other job rather 
than go back to the Rouge produc 
tion line 
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When it over, 
had 


crowded to 


was those of them 
been coming off = shift 
the city buses; by no 
means all of them can buy what they 
produce. A few of the older 
among them still sat in their 
clothes with their black 
at their feet. Magazine photogra 
phers, grateful for this re-creation of 
the camera subjects of the thirties 
moved about and took their pictures 

The subjects themselves were tired 
and waiting only for the crowd to 
thin and allow them to depart in 
peace. It might be said of them that 
they have gained much in the last 


who 


one 
work 
lune h boxes 


20 years but nothing quite so much 
as their possession of a leader who 


does not cheat them by believing 
what outsiders say about their status 
in society 

A few years ago, John L. Lewis, the 
last transcendent symbol of American 
labor before Reuther, observed that 
he had found the heights cold. Reu 
ther has the advantage of the old 
man: he greatcoat to the 
heights and he knew before he got 
there that they are as full of mirages 
as any desert. 


wore a 
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On the Other Hand 





Black Blood 


S. Zangara, the man who tried to 
President Roosevelt and shot 
Mayor Cermak instead, when he was 
asked why he did it, said that he got 
black blood in his stomach sometimes 
and when he had blaek blood in his 
stomach he didn’t know what he was 
doing. That's my trouble, only I 
know what gives me black blood in 
my stomach. It’s the advertisements 
in The New Yorker magazine. 


shoot 


Once in a while the magazines, in 
cluding The New Yorker (and The 
Progressive) have something good in 
them, but only once in a while. And 
then they are sure to be called to 
your attention, and you can go to the 
library and read them. That's how I 
got to read the condensation of 
William Bradford Huie’s The Execu 
tion of Private Slovik in Look maga 
zine and from there I read the book. 
The book is the best reporting job I 
have ever seen, and one of the most 
important books of our time. It did 
not win any prizes, because it lifted 
the lid a little on the national shrine, 
which is war. 

My friend Ephraim Donor, who 
paints pictures, gave up reading 
the newspapers several years ago 
Ephraim is now the best-informed 
man in the neighborhood, because ev 
erybody, knowing that he doesn't 
read the newspapers, hurries over to 
tell him what is going on. Magazines 
are for coffee tables and newspapers 
for wrapping and, in the absence of 
kindling, for rolling into 
twists to start the fire. Fielding’s Tom 
Jones, Dostoevski's The 
Melville's Billy Budd, and Proust's 
Remembrance of Things Past-——these 
are for reading. 


scotch 


Possessed, 


So it was that somebody called my 
attention to Edmund Wilson's won 
derful report on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
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By Milton Mayer 


in a recent New Yorker, and, as I 
turned the infinite pages, infinitely 
filled with two columns of advertis 
ing to one column of content, my 
eye, which is poorly fastened, fell on 
the advertising, and my stomach filled 
with black blood. 


‘A Diamond Is Forever’ 





In the advertising, Rise Stevens, 
the singer, was shown plugging Au 
France. The ad said: She's Air-Wise, 
She Loves Luxury, She Pays No 
More. I translated the first assertion 
to read, She’s Money-Wise, and the 
last, She Pays Nothing. But my black 
blood boiled when I read, She Loves 
Luxury, and, like S. Zangara, I didn't 
know what I was doing. Miss Stevens 
should not love luxury. At least she 
shouldn't say so. She should love 
God. At least she should say so. 


Then there was an ad, full-page, in 
17 colors, for De Beers Consolidated, 
and the ad said, A Diamond Is For 
ever. Now forever is a long time, and, 
if it is true that ail things shall pass 
except the truth of the statement that 
all things shall pass, then a diamond 
is not forever. But my black blood 
cooled when I remembered that Gen 
eral Electric had just succeeded in 
manufacturing the first manufactured 
diamonds. Diamonds will soon be a 
dime a dozen, and that will take care 
of De Beers Consolidated and thei: 
claim that a diamond is forever. At 
least De Beers Consolidated isn’t for- 
ever, and that is some satisfaction. 


On the next page was an ad for 
Union Oil Company, and at the bot 
tom of the ad it said, Your Com 
ments Are Invited, Write: The Presi 
dent, Union Oil Company. So I am 
writing mine. 

“Dear President, Union Oil Com 
pany: In your ad, you say, ‘But if 





as in Russia today—government had 
a monopoly on all business, there 
would be no incentive to bring you 
anything better.’ 

“Now, Dear President, since there 
is no incentive to bring you anything 
better in Russia, you may rest as 
sured that there is nothing in Russia 
now (including atomic bombs) that 
wasn't there in 1917, at which time 
the government obtained a monopoly 
on all business. In 1917 Russia fell 
apart, and since things must be the 
same there as then, there is no rea 
son for a war scare here, and if there 
is no reason for a war scare here we 
will just take the government out of 
the business of buying oil and the Un 
ion Oil Company will fall flat on its 
face. I remain, but not yours, etc.” 

On the next page was an ad—for 
the American trade—for the Austin- 
Healy sports car, only $2985 fully 
equipped. It showed two dolls look 
ing at a guy with an enviable amount 
of enthusiasm, and the ad said: “For 
some people distinction is a gift con 
ferred at birth. More often though it 
is something acquired with maturity 
as tastes become more discriminating 
But however it is achieved, the un 
named owner in our advertisement 
seems to have attracted an enviable 
amount of enthusiasm. That he is 
identified by his Austin-Healy ‘100’ 
is no coincidence.” . 

You bet it isn’t. He's a sap, with 
pimples retouched out by the adver- 
tising agency artist. Without his 
Austin-Healy he would attract no en 
thusiasm. Without $2985 he wouldn't 
have an Austin-Healy. He's a sap 
with pimples and $2985, and the dolls 
who are enthusiastic about him 
tramps. 


are 


I couldn't finish reading Edmund 
Wilson's report on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls because my eye kept falling 
on the advertising and my stomach 
filled with black blood. 


The Editorial Content 





The editorial content of the maga 
zines and newspapers is so much 
better, at its worst, than the adver 
tising content that the Man from 
Mars will never believe that they were 
prepared for the same people. But the 
editorial content isn’t as good as 
Fielding, Melville, Dostoevski, and 
Proust, so why read it until you have 
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read what is better? The New Yorker 
stories pass the time, but so does sleep, 
and more profitably, because what 
my old man said of the Alps, “When 
you've seen one, you've seen them all,” 
can be said of The New Yorker stor- 
ies, while there is no such thing as 
enough sleep. 

But some of the things the news 
papers report are as _ black-blood- 
curdling as the Union Oil Company 
advertisement. On last February 28, 
e.g., the Press reported 
from London in the Baltimore Sun 

“Prime Minister Churchill finished 
today the draft of a speech which in- 
formants said outlines the horrors of 
nuclear warfare and explains Britain's 
decision to build hydrogen bombs.” 

This looked like a misprint, at first. 
The second clause, to follow the first, 
should have read, “Britain's decision 
not to build hydrogen bombs.” 

But it wasn’t a misprint. Nor was 
the United Press report, a few weeks 
earlier, from the capital of the United 
States, Augusta, Ga.: “President 
Einsenhower today hailed French As 
sembly approval of West German re 
armament as a ‘decisive’ signpost to 
world peace.” I should have supposed 
that if any kind of armament would 
be a signpost to world peace, it would 
be dis-armament. Uh-uh. A diamond 
is forever. In Russia today there is no 
incentive. She loves luxury. He seems 
to have attracted an enviable amount 
of enthusiasm. 


Black blood. 


Associated 


Cancer, Schmanzer 





I have a scientist friend, and a very 
eminent scientist friend, who 
that if his hypothesis about cancer 
is ever identified with him, he will 
be elected president of the American 
Association for the Retardation of 
Science. So he is here, 
but nowhere else. 

What we call cancer known 
centuries ago, but as far as remains 
and records indicate it was not wide- 
spread. Of course, other afflictions 
carried off the ancients young, but 
among those who survived cancer 
does not seem to have been at all 
common. Why, if it is not contagious, 
is it common now and so radically 
on the increase? 

My friend's under-the-counter hy 
pothesis is that cancer is nothing but 
a mutation, or the first stages of a 


says 


anonymous 


was 
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mutation. A mutation is a 
of species 
know, by the species’ effort to adjust 
to its environment and its inability 


to do so in its pre-mutant form 


change 
produced, as far as we 


If cancer is a mutation, and not a 
disease, it can not be cured. Ever. It 
means that the human species, as 
now constituted, is coming to an end. 
It can not adjust to its environment 
in its present form, and cancer is its 
effort to adjust itself by specific 
change. Lung cancer is simply man's 
biological answer to his need for cig 
arettes, etc. 


and climatic changes 
and the menace of other species pre 
sumably brought about the mutations 
hitherto observed among organisms 
But there have been no such assign 
able causes since the ancient days ol 
many when cancer was unknown ot 
rare. Therefore man, the big shot, 
has changed his own environment to 
the point where he can not tolerate 
it. So he is changing himself. 


Geological 


There is no charge for my friend's 
hypothesis 

But there are some possible hitches 
to it. For example, among Hereford 
cattle, cancer-eye has in recent 
ades become very bad. And, as in the 
case of man, it was presumably rare 
a while ago. Cancer-eye 
very easy to detect, so 
records, even if they 
would be clearer in 
ancient Herefords than 
the case of ancient man 

Now the Herefords have not 
changed their environment, so they 
shouldn't be changing themselves, via 
cancer-eye, to adjust to it. My 
friend's under-the-counter retort is 
that, while he is no Hereford man, he 
supposes that man, the big shot, has 
changed the Hereford’s environment 
so radically that the Hereford has no 
choice but to try to adjust to it by 
changing species 

Wouldn't it be wonderful if all 
this could be? And don't you 
times suspect that it could be? I do. 
I do indeed. Something is going on 
here that, I declare, went on 
before. By here I mean in the 
human People are getting 
curiouser. 

Look at the imbecility man has im 
posed on himself of late, as evidenced 
by the advertising for De Beers Con 
Were the 


dec 


in cattle is 
the cancer 
are primitive, 
the 


they are in 


case ol 


some 


never 


race 


solidated, et« ancients so 


eagerly self-deceived, in 47 colors? Be 
fore the Koreans, 
devils, invented 


backw ard 
type, and 
therefore advertising, could you have 
told a man that a diamond is forever, 
when it isn't, or that there is no in 
centive in Russia, when there is? 
\ man like 

vertisements in 
his 


those 
movable 


this—reading the ad 
The New 
environment 


Yorker 


has changed psy 


chologically to the point where Pitho 


canthropus Erectus might say, coming 
upon him in a barber shop, where 
he pays $1.75 for a haircut, “Here is 
the missing link between me and the 
anthropoid ape.” Such a man, driving 
himself and his neighbors crazy with 
loyalty oaths, killing off (as the prim 
itives did not) his enemy's women and 
children, shooting himself because he 
not make the installment pay 
ment on his new three-toned Chevro 


let, has good reason to bring his own 
body into line with his soul 

The one thing I am sure that the 
new species will do is twitch 


Travel Notes 


Last 
time, 


season, at this same happy 


I said in The Progressive, that 
you shouldn't go to California unless 
you have to, but, if you have to, don't 
take the California Zephyr, the vista 
dome train on the Burlington-D.R.G 
W.P. What I 
not don't, and the afflicted railroads 
which called my attention to the un 
intended slur, are now apologized to 
It's the best train I've been on 

For a long time now, and nobody 
has noticed it, the United Air 


meant to say was do 


Lines 
has given its passengers a little leat 
let entitled, The Egress. It tells them 
how to get out of the contraption in 
That's 

that 
have to make 
emergency landings, and I'm glad to 
see it. It doesn’t tell you what to do in 
case the plane explodes in mid-air, 
but, as the Duke of Wellington said 
to his you want to 


case of an emergency landing 
the trade 
airplanes don't ever 


a violation of secret 


men, do live 
lorever? 

I went to the Kiwanis Club at Wau 
sau, Wis., and an automobile dealer, 
for Buick, if I remember, said he was 
trying to get a friend of his to switch 
from a Ford, and the friend said it 
was too much money, and the dealer 
said, “You can't take it with you, you 
know,” and the friend “Hell 
brother, I ain't going.” 
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Last Stand of 


Laissez-Faire 
By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


N April 5, 1954, 2,500 mem 
bers of Local 833, UAW-CIO, 
struck against the Kohler Company of 
Kohler, Wisconsin, the nation’s sec- 
ond largest maker of plumbing fix- 
tures which also manufactures gas- 
oline engines and electric motors, jet 
engine parts, and shell casings. Today 
that strike has become the oldest 
major strike in the nation. And the 
long and tangled dispute is, if any 
thing, farther from settlement than 
it was a year ago. 

On the surface the issues of the 
strike seem simple enough. The un 
ion wants better pension and hospi 
talization plans, improved provisions 
for arbitration, union security, sen 
iority, and higher wages. The union 
has reduced its original demands in 
all categories. The company has not 
basically changed its position on any 
of them since its representatives first 
sat down at the bargaining table a 
year and a half ago. Yet issues of this 
kind are settled every day by labor 
and management. Strikes are, after 
all, rarities compared to the number 
of labor-management disputes settled 
peacefully, Why should the situation 
at Kohler be an exception? Why par- 
ticularly should this strike, with the 
350-400 acts of violence, represent 
such a reversion to the days of brass 
knuckled unionism? 

The answer, basically, is that the 
company itself is an anachronism. It 
doesn't want a union in its plant at 
all. Most employers probably don't, 
but they face up to the realities of 
American economic life by recog 
nizing and dealing with unions. The 
UAW union has existed at Kohler 
only since 1951, when it won the right 
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to represent the workers in a bitter 
company-opposed, NLRB-conducted 
election. Before then there had been 
a company union, with only a few 
hundred dollars in its treasury to op- 
pose the financial power of the 
company. 

In 1934 an AFL-affiliated union 
had attempted to organize the plant. 
In a bloody, but fairly brief strike it 
was defeated. One July night two 
men were killed and 49 wounded by 
company guards and hastily sworn-in 
“deputies.” Before that the company 
had tried paternalism. It had erected 
Kohler Village to house its workers, 
but the men grew restive under the 
restrictions of living in the town that 
clustered about the factory the way 
medieval towns clustered around the 
feudal lord's castle. The company, in 
short, has tried every way to deal with 
“the labor problem” except the one 
that might work—collective bargain- 
ing. 

The contract that Local 833 signed 
in 1952 was, by its own admission, 
an inferior one, far below the stand- 
ards of the industry. The union 
hoped, however, that the contract 
might prove a hopeful beginning in 
cracking management resistance. But 
it wasn't. Said company president 
Herbert V. Kohler to a newspaper 
reporter: 

“You can sit and bargain with 
them, but you don't have to give them 
anything.” 

Statements of this kind lend cred- 
ence to the union charge before the 
NLRB that the company has refused 
to bargain in good faith. If the NLRB 
upholds that charge the union will 
be in a strong position. That will 





RICHARD SCHICKEL recently completed 
@ first-hand investigation of the Kohler 
strike . . . RALPH FRIEDMAN is «@ trav- 
eler, teacher, and writer whose articles 
have eppeered in many American publi- 
cations. 





make the strike an unfair labor prac- 
tices strike and force the company 
to rescind its order firing ninety un- 
ion leaders, a move which the union 
says is nothing more than an attempt 
to strip it of its militant leadership. 

Underlying the company’s attitude 
is an unyielding commitment to 
laissez-faire. A company negotiator 
was quoted, for instance, as saying of 
the union's demand for a Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, hospitalization 
plan, “It'll make a plant full of 
hypochondriacs.” 

The union charges that the com- 
pany is anti-humanitarian. That may 
or may not be true, but it is clear 
enough that it is devoted to that 
American folk fiction, unbridled free 
enterprise. “The company sees itself 
as a knight on a white charger riding 
to the rescue of American capital- 
ism,” said the most knowledgeable 
union man on the scene. 


Here, in the fortress-like plant, 
Nineteenth Century capitalism, in the 
company’s view, is making its last 
stand. The barricades, in both the 
literal and figurative senses, are up. 
This is war, the company thinks 
and stern measures are required. 

A year ago Herbert Kohler testi 
fied at a Wisconsin Labor Relations 
Board hearing that there were 
“plenty” of guns stored inside the 
plant. 

“Any tear gas?” a labor attorney 
asked him. 

“I wouldn't be surprised,” came the 
reply. 

A few days later 375 rounds of 
tear gas were seized at the plant. 

The company definitely wants to 
break the power of the union. At the 
bargaining table management has 
been adamant in fighting against any- 
thing that would increase the un 
ion’s security. The union has lowered 
its demand for a union shop to a re- 
quest for an automatically self-re- 
newing check-off. The company still 
says no. It wants the union to have 
to stage a new membership drive ev- 
ery year. 

The company charges that the 
union is demanding “joint manage 
ment.” But requests for better hospi- 
talization and pension plans, for 
maternity leaves and seniority are 
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regarded in our time as less a demand 
for joint management than a desire 
for a guarantee of improved working 
conditions. 


The company has made the most, 
propaganda-wise, of charges that 
goon squads and labor racketeers 
have stirred labor violence in pre- 
viously peaceful Sheboygan County. 
And it is true that the union kept the 
plant shut tight for 54 days last spring 
with mass picketing. Company pam- 
phiets are full of pictures of the 
minor volence that flared from time 
to time on the lines before court or- 
ders stopped mass picketing. But it is 
also true that since “legal” picketing 
has been in effect, at least two thous- 
and scabs have daily crossed the lines 
to keep company production at least 
at the break-even point. It is true, too, 
that scabs have been roughed up and 
their property damaged. But union 
leaders have taken a strong stand 
against violence. They realize that 
charges of violence hurt labor's cause. 
But they also know that it is hard to 
control men who have been idle for 
more than a year, who daily see in- 
terlopers take over their old jobs. A 
union rank-and-filer who has lived 
most of his life in Sheboygan said to 
me, “Our main gripe is that things 
have been too quiet.” This was not 
a labor goon talking. This was a fam- 
ily man, a good worker—but a man 
near the end of his patience. 


The company charges the union 
with “the promotion of class hatred 


and violence . . . Union leaders who 
convince the workman that his em- 
ployer is his natural enemy . . . serve 
only the Marxian doctrine.” But the 
company must take the major share 
of the blame for fomenting class war- 
fare. It is Kohler that has refused to 
bargain seriously. It is the company 
that is trying to break a legal union 
far more devoted to “bread and but 
ter” than to class struggle. 

In its battle against the total in- 
transigence of management, the Koh- 
ler local has had the wholehearted 
support of the UAW, which has 
poured four million dollars into the 
strike relief fund. 

Each striker receives $25 a week in 
assistance, in addition to food and 
fuel vouchers. The union has helped 
its members maintain payments on 
their homes and has seen to it they 
haven't fallen behind on rent. Recre- 
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ational and educational activities for 
strikers and their families are numer- 
ous. All in all, both through its com- 
prehensive program of benefits and 
its ability to mobilize modern meth- 
ods of publicity to carry the strikers’ 
story to the people, the Kohler strike 
has dramatically underscored the 
need for powerfully organized unions 
in our present-day economy. 

But the company is strong too. It 
is family-owned, so there is no pres 
sure from stockholders to keep 
dividends rolling in. As long as the 
union can’t resort to mass picketing, 
enough scabs will enter the plant to 
keep it from losing much money. The 
union has announced plans for a boy- 
cott. However, this device too is 
hedged with legal restrictions so that 
it won't hurt the company much 
either. 

The morale of the union seems 
high. But men can't be expected to 
sit idle forever. Eventually, the feel 
ing in Sheboygan is, the men will be- 
gin to drift back to work or at least 
into permanent employment else 
where. The company seems to sense 
that it is winning the war of attri 
tion. The hope of the union is that 
somehow the company will be forced 
to settle the strike at the bargaining 
table. Unless this is done the 
union can't be expected to hold out 
through next winter. It seems to be 
in a good position for the summer; 
many of its men will be able to get 
harvest and canning jobs. 

In the final analysis the long and 
sometimes violent Kohler strike marks 
one of the last stands of treeboot 
ing Nineteenth Century capitalism 
against the march of economic 
democracy that has characterized the 
last two decades of our century. 
Kohler may win this round, by its 
strategy of cynical attrition, but if 
the history of our times holds any 
prophecy for the long haul of the 
future, the Kohler Company will yet 
be dragged by enlightened labor 
leadership into the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 


soon 


Life and ‘The 


Lonesome Train 
By RALPH FRIEDMAN 


OHN DEWEY used to say that 
J School is Society and that Edu 
cation is Life. Another view on the 
subject, and perhaps a more realistic 
one, is that Society is School and that 
Life is Education 

I had occasion to recall 
adages last winter, while involved in 
a scholastic flurry of enlightening a« 
tion centered around a reading of 
The Lonesome Train, the cantata 
based upon the funeral procession of 
Abe Lincoln's body from Washington, 
D.C. to Springfield, Illinois. The 
words are by Millard Lampell, the 
music by Earl Robinson 


these 


The episode had a quiet begin 
ning. I was doing some student teach 
ing in an Oregon high school and got 
the consent of the supervisory teacher 
of my sophomore English class to o1 
ganize a voice group for a recitation 
of The Lonesome Train. To the stu 
dents, the only unusual feature was 
the idea of a voice group. Lampell’s 
poem appears in the second year text 
book of American literature, and 
some of the class had heard recordings 
of the cantata while in junior high 

Despite my admonition that all 
who participated would have to car 
ry on the same work done by the rest 
ol the class, volunteers were plentiful 
Soon, while their classmates were 
silently reading Norse myths, the 
voice group was hard at rehearsing 

Belore 


progress 


there was so much 
that the 
supervisory teacher suggested we put 
The Lonesome Train on twice in the 
Little Theater, once for the class and 
again for other classes, parents, and 
college students preparing to teach 


In the meantime the 
drama group had presented a scene 
from Arthur Miller’s The Crucible 
an action which was to be the fore 
runner of the calamity ahead. Within 
a few days, a small, reactionary par 
ents’ group circulated a letter attack 
ing the undertaking of The Crucible 
Miller, they said, was reputed to have 
un-American leanings. 


long 


and enthusiasm 


school’s 


My supervising teacher laughed the 
letter off nervously, and the chairman 
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of the English department militant- 
ly declared before the methods class, 
composed of present and future 
student teachers: “It's what the man 
writes, not what they say he is, that 
should be important to us. We must 
judge writing by its content, not by 
the alleged politics of its author.” 

With jocular bravado, the chair 
man asked me: “Are you prepared to 
cope with attacks on The Lonesome 
Train?” 1 replied gravely: “My whole 
life has prepared me for such an 
eventuality.” My life, however, had 
not prepared me to fight ghosts and 
tilt with shadows and so, when the 
tiny bombshell fell, | was taken by 
surprise. 

Several days before our group was 
to put on the first of its recitals, my 
supervisory teacher took me aside and 
said: “Ralph, The Lonesome Train 
has been derailed. We're supposed to 
be taking too much time from the 
mythology unit.” When I pressed him 
for what had happened, he said the 
order had come from the chairman. 
“I tried to point out how much good 
the students were getting out of it,” 
the teacher continued, “but I was told 
we should try another reading, if 
that’s the case. You know, something 
that isn’t so—well, you know what 
Il mean.” 

That afternoon, when the class con- 
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vened, the teacher told them the 
news. And what followed brings me 
back to believing that real education 
comes from the precept that society 
is a school, rather than school being 
society, and that life is education, not 
education life. For, as several told 
me afterward, the students learned 
more about “this freedom thing” in 
one hour than they had ever learned 
before, in all their classrooms and all 
their books. 


When the students asked who was 
responsible, the teacher told them 
about the parents’ group. “They say 
one of the authors is a subversive.” A 
boy thrust up an arm. “But it’s in 
the book!” “I know,” explained the 
teacher, “and these people are trying 
to get the book removed.” 

When the students asked il 
they couldn't present The Lonesome 
Train just to the class, the teacher 
replied: “No. We can't even discuss it 
or make it assigned reading.” 


There was a _ tense silence, as 
though shock had gripped the class. 
The teacher, sensing the confusion, 
said quietly: “I know how you feel. 
You want me to give you the author- 
ity to go ahead with it. But I have 
to consider the consequences, and | 
have a family to support.” After a 
pause, he added: “But this shouldn't 
stop you from asking questions.” And 
until the bell rang the class did— 
firing questions so rapidly that few 
were answered. 

Questions such as these: How can 
we learn if we don’t get both sides? 
Aren't we supposed to have freedom 
of speech in this country? Is McCar 
thy back of this? Aren't we old 
enough to judge for ourselves? What 
is democracy without freedom? How 
can we talk about freedom to the 
people overseas when this sort of 
thing happens? Where is the propa 
ganda in The Lonesome Train? May 
be it’s the people who don’t like it 
and not the author who is subversive? 
What's a subversive anyhow? Don’t 
we get protection from the Consti- 
tution? Why don’t these people come 
here and face us so we can ask them 
questions? How do we go about in- 
vestigating this parents’ group? Isn't 
there the Bill of Rights to protect 
us? How much of this stuff has been 
going on? How do we fight back? It 
isn't this way in other high schools, 
is it? Can't we go see the school 


board? Do you think it will be all 
right if we write to President Eisen 
hower? 

Ihe teacher listened carefully and 
gave careful answers, and every so 
often discouraged any attempt to 
spread news of what had happened 
outside the classroom. One student 
went to see the department chairman 
and reported back that “the orders 
come from upstairs.” So there was 
nothing to fight but ghosts. 

Some of the boys and girls took the 
book home and reported back that 
their parents had found nothing ob 
jectionable in The Lonesome Train 
But one boy seemed a bit puzzled 
and dismayed. “My father said not to 
say anything more about it. He told 
me to keep quiet. He never said any- 
thing like that before.” 

Well, I told the story of what hap 
pened to The Lonesome Train to a 
lot of people, and soon thereafter | 
was reprimanded by one of the au 
thorities for “taking the wrong atti 
tude.” Theirs not to reason why is 
as expected of American teachers as 
it was of British horse troopers in the 
Crimea. 


There is an aftermath to this story 
which [| think is interesting and 
which has, I believe, a parallel. Dur 
ing the great loyalty oath fight at the 
University of California, as George 
Stewart told us in his Year of the 
Oath, it was the lowly-paid instruc 
tors, not the comparatively affluent 
and highly-placed professors, who 
were strongest in their protest. The 
same thing happened here. It was my 
student teaching friends and college 
classmates struggling to go through 
school on the GI or working up to 48 
hours a week who were most deeply 
disturbed and outraged. The well 
established teachers, with few excep 
tions, were not fazed. From these | 
heard more than once: “Those things 
happen all the time. Nothing to get 
excited about.” 

The classic remark, and the one 
that scared the boots off me, was de 
livered by a teacher who has been 
with the school for many years 
When I said: “When do we stop re 
treating? If we don’t fight back we'll 
find people like Burns and Shelley 
banned,” he blandly replied, “So 
what! You don’t need Burns and 
Shelley. You can build a unit in 
English literature without them.” 
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me ATE OF THE CINEM 


By MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


HE WORLD premiere perform 
ance of Paramount Pictures’ Stra- 
tegic Air Command, sponsored by the 
Air Force Association, took place at 
New York's Paramount Theater, at 
the heart of Times Square. Platoons 
of police redirected traffic and held 
back crowds swirling about the thea- 
ter’s enormous marquee, before which 
a couple of searchlights were sta- 
tioned, traversing great shafts of light 
across the sky, to be lost somewhere 
among the galaxies. Television and 
newsreel cameras recorded the corus- 
cating scene. Arrivals of movie stars, 
celebrities, and persons of such kingly 
quiddity as to be called “personalities” 
were saluted by volleys of gasps and 
thundering murmurs. Inside the en- 
trance, lines of spit-and-polished Air 
Force MPs provided an avenue 
through the movie-palatial lobby 
Paramount, introducing its im- 
proved Vistavision process, as well as 
plugging the film, was playing the 
great American game of Publicity 
with all the gilded marbles. Getting 
the Air Force Association to sponsor 
the opening was an easy, obvious 
gimmick, after having obtained hun 
dreds of Air Force personnel and 
squadrons of bombers and lesser air 
craft to appear in the picture. Of 
course, the film was advertising—or 
propaganda, if you will for the 
Strategic Air Command, “whose co 
operation” the foreword “gratefully 
acknowledged.” The motives of the 
Air Force were direct and clear 
enough. But those of Paramount seem 
‘to be in some doubt 


Paramount is clearly in the movie 
business for profit, with propaganda 
something to help sell films, while 
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assisting government agencies. Now, 
a problem of rental charges has caused 
one of the large organizations of 
movie exhibitors to expose some of 
the ambiguities of our informal, com 
mercialized system of producing pic- 
tures with propaganda values. As 
reported in Variety, the exhibitors 
have protested to the Defense Depart 
ment over the use of government per 
sonnel and equipment in feature 
motion pictures—specifically Strategic 
Air Command—which are rented to 
theaters at what are 
orbitant rates. 


considered ex 


The premiere occasioned other dis 
satisfactions, illustrating some of the 
hazards of the game of Publicity 
There were so many high-ranking of 
ficers and Very Important People 
with their Very Important Wives, and 
so few seats of honor down front 
downstairs; even the Alpine slope of 
the Paramount's huge balcony was 
crowded with dignitaries in formal 
attire, The program was late in be 
ginning, and this was a crowd ap 
parently unused to waiting. Most im 
patient of all were the stray 
movie reviewers who had not attended 
the that morning 
They are professionally somewhat in 
ured to 


few 


critics’ screening 


fanfaronades and are more 
wisely accommodated apart from mov 
iegoers who what they 
But the 
had something 
happened that anyone seriously con 
cerned with the and their 
meanings would not have wished to 


Triss 


can choose 


wish to see later on, after 


ceremonies begun, 


movies 
lex McCrary presided over the pro 


ceedings, exuberating in competent 
fashion, and soon introduced the star 


of the film himself, James Stewart. 
Ihe latter made it plain that the real 
“stars” the men of the SAC, 
practicing from day to day in combat 


were 


readiness against the contingency of 
war. He brought up to the stage two 
complete B-36 crews, introducing the 
men by name, mentioning that these 
were crack personnel, real profession 
als—yet family men with children and 
other responsibilities typical ol the 
ordinary citizens who must support 
and staff the SAC. Stewart, who was 
a bomber pilot in World War II, and 
is a Colonel in the Air Force Reserve, 
was presented with a plaque by a 
major general. There many 
words of appreciation for Paramount 
Pictures and Producer Samuel |. Bris 
kin, and many the 


were 


more reiterating 
double message of the movi 


and reinforcement of 


support 
the SAC 


Alter 
merce 


these associations of com 
patriotism, a huge Air 
Forces choir took position, a band 
began to play; a color guard mounted 


the stage in single file, wheeled, and 


began marching to the center of the 
the national 
and those of SAC passed, the audience 
the national 
At this supreme moment, the disaster 


proscenium As colors 


rose, awaiting anthem 


that awaits presumption struck, with 
the deadly 
As the two standard-bearers and two 
lett 
one of the theater's huge curtains was 


accuracy of true comedy 


riflemen passed from right to 


opening from the opposite direction 
In an instant of horror, unbelief, fas 
and farce, a 
the licked 


around the men, enveloped them com 


cination, overpowering 


corner ol heavy curtain 
pletely, and drew them back into the 
wings. They had simply disappeared, 
flags and all 

What 
singing of the anthem to the playing 
of the itsell, 


could transcend that moment 


followed, from the eventual 


movie somehow neve 
I hose 
of us who are too poor 
enjoy things like hearing the national 


anthem 


patriots to 


played, badly, before any 


sporting event, or at the opening of 


new supermarkets, or at other trivial 


occasions needing borrowed signifi 


cance, could see a special irony in 


what had happened. It was as if we 
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were shown that even armed might 
is of no avail in protecting the na- 
tional dignity against our own 
indignities. 

The film, too, seemed to possess 
the qualities of the occasion. The 
aerial photography in Technicolor is 
some of the most magnificent ever 
done, as shown on the enormous 
screen, larger in proportionate area 
than either Cinemascope or Ciner- 
ama, in the new Vistavision process. 

The film's representation of the Air 
Force is impressive. One sequence of 
the complete take-off of a B-36 is 
genuinely dramatic. The planes in 
flight are beautiful, and whatever we 
can see of the real lives of the men 
who fly them is convincing. But the 
story, volving Stewart and June 
Allyso, .n the manner of their The 
Stratton Story, and The Glenn Miller 
Story, is a puerile compound of 
obvious sentimentality and  gran- 
diose commonplaces, requiring char- 
acterizations which are plainly 
unbelievable. 

Stewart plays a big-league shortstop 
recalled to active duty. The “conflict” 
involves his own resentment at being 
retreaded, his rapid change of heart, 
aided by convenient friendships with 
a handful of generals; his wife's de- 
sire to have him a civilian again, her 
eventual change of heart, with a de- 
nouement that satisfies everybody, as 
an injury forces his retirement. Thus 
he remains a regular; she gets him 
back as a civilian. In between, a 
baby is born at the obvious moment, 
he crashes in the Arctic at the obvious 
moment, and a lot of speechmaking 
oversells SAC’s story, after the glories 
of what we can see on the screen. 
Like the premiere, the film exagger- 
ates, sentimentalizes, and tries to 
merchandise what must never be sold. 

In a way, though, it takes quite a 
film indeed to come onstage after the 
shows put on at premieres—even 
without color guards being kidnapped 
by animated scenery. But our open 
ings seem, compared to the quaint 
rituals with which movies are intro 
duced elsewhere in the world, to be 
nothing at all. For example, Twen 
tieth Century-Fox recently released 
an account of the premiere of The 
Robe at Zahle, Lebanon, to give pause 
to those who complain of our cere- 
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monies here. Amid hoopla, Middle 
Eastern style, a lamb was slaughtered 
before the theater’s doors, the theater 
owner, his brother, and his employes 
danced around the carcass, and then 
offered a libation by pouring “ . . . 


a symbolic amount of blood on the 
steps of the theater for good luck and 
the future of Cinemascope.” Each 
country to its customs—and its 
own ways of making them appear 
ridiculous. 





Dappy Lone Leas. Jean Webster's 
old sentimental romance of an 
and her anonymous benefactor, this 
time set to music and dancing. Not 
much story or substance, but the won- 
derful, friendly charm of Fred Astaire 
works its old, entertaining magic. He 
dances, sings, and acts with verve, 
grace, and that special ineffable some- 
thing called “class.” Leslie Caron has 
little to do but be piquant—which comes 
naturally. Thelma Ritter and Fred 
Clark make their skillful most of sup- 
porting roles. Of Johnny Mercer's new 
words and music Something's Got to 
Give seems to click; his older Dream 
provides a dreamy leitmotif. 


LAND oF THE PHAraons. For once, 
a spectacle that is spectacular for 
worthy reasons, telling a good story 
with an intelligent script by William 
Faulkner, Harry Kurnitz, and Harold 
Jack Bloom. In recounting the building 
of the Great Pyramid, the film makes 
the central religious beliefs of the an- 
cient Egyptians credible, without re- 
sorting to inane modernizing, as in 
The Egyptian. The construction itself 
is spectacularly depicted; a “cast of 
thousands” this time is not mere Holly- 
wood ostentation. Jack Hawkins is 
splendid as Pharaoh, as is James Rob- 
ertson Justice as a captive Kushite 
master-builder. Joan Collins is fiery and 
seductive as a princess who tempts, 
wins, and then destroys Pharaoh. Alexis 
Minotis is skillful as a high priest, but 
Dewey Martin does not project the 
character of the builder's son believ- 
ably. His performance is too modern, 
a lapse in direction if not in casting. 
The one extravagant element is Dmitri 
Tiomkin's score, which is too loud, too 
consciously massive. But the film as a 
whole is a triumph for Howard Hawks, 
who produced and directed 


We're No Ancets. The hit farce, 
transcribed to the screen from Albert 
Husson’s play by Ranald McDougall, 
makes an engaging off-beat comedy 
The story concerns three convicts— 
and a pet viper—-who escape from 
prison on Devil's Island and become 
the slightly homicidal benefactors of a 
family of innocents. The casting is 
unusual. Humphrey Bogart, Aldo Ray, 
and Peter Ustinov are the philanthrop 
ic criminals. Leo G. Carroll, Joan 





Films Briefly 


Bennett, and Gloria Talbott are the 
happy family. Basil Rathbone and John 
Baer are the expendable relations. The 
crucial eliminations are managed in a 
way mischievously to evade Production 
Code strictures. Perhaps especially in- 
spired by the atmosphere of congenial 
criminality, Ustinov manages to steal 
almost every scene in which he ap- 
pears. With Bogart, Carroll, and Rath- 
bone around, this is something to see. 


Summertime. Another stage hit, Ar- 
thur Laurents’ The Time of the Cuckoo, 
becomes a masterfully directed, stun- 
ningly photographed, and exquisitely 
acted adult romance. The screen play 
by novelist H. E. Bates and director 
David Lean is witty, perceptive—and 
grown-up. Jack Hildyard’s photography 
of Venice in Eastman color savors the 
delicate pastels and richer hues, the 
massive and intricate shapes of the city 

a visual feast of Venice to which 
only the sequence in the first Cinerama 
program is comparable. Lean, who di- 
rected Pygmalion, Great Expectations, 
Breaking the Sound Barrier, In Which 
We Serve, and Brief Encounter, again 
reveals the mastery of a great film 
artist in evoking and controlling per- 
formances of profound subtlety. But of 
Katharine Hepburn's portrayal of the 
spinster seeking, yet fleeing love, much 
more must be said. For this may be her 
finest performance: at once comic and 
poignant, wistful and passionate. Much 
of the part is not written. Her con- 
ception of the character gives her a 
history, a personality—a background of 
identity antecedent to what occurs in 
the film. Her projection of the charac- 
ter lets us know her—not about her. 
Not only loneliness, but a particular 
loneliness of a woman of a certain age 
is made excruciatingly vivid. This role 
was created on the stage by no less 
than Shirley Booth. But Miss Hepburn 
surely makes it her own on the screen, 
uniquely and unmistakably. Rossano 
Brazzi is excellent as her Italian lover, 
Isa Miranda imparts a delicate de- 
cadence to the role of an aristocrat 
become rhistress of a pensione for tour- 
ists. Director Lean impales the latter— 
particularly the American variety—with 
quick strokes, the more telling because 
they are good-humored. This is ma- 


ture cinema 
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High-handed Methods 


Dear Sirs: 


Here is what happens at a typical “se- 
curity risk" hearing. The chairman of the 
hearing board rises and reads the statement 
of accusations. The chairman then sits 
down. The government has finished its case. 
The accused is automatically presumed to 
be guilty of the accusations as read and 
must then proceed to prove his innocence as 
best he can. 

In the many “security risk” hearings in 
which I have taken part as counsel, from 
the Milo Radulovich case on up to date, I 
have never yet confronted an accuser. 

Not only that, but rarely do the hearing 
boards themselves know who the accusers 
are. Just how can the members of a hearing 
board pass on the reliability of accusations 
when they haven't the slightest knowledge 
of who made them? 

In thirty-five years of active practice as 
an attorney, I have never witnessed any- 
thing that even remotely resembled the 
undemocratic and high-handed procedures 
of an ordinary security risk hearing. 

I am convinced that if the public really 
knew just what is happening to great num- 
bers of decent, law-abiding American citi- 
zens under the guise of protecting military 
secrets and national security, we would 
have such an aroused public opinion as to 
force immediate and fundamental changes 
in our whole investigative procedures. 


Cuaries C. Locxwoop 
Detroit, Mich. 


Short-Changing Children 


Dear Sirs: 


Mrs. James G. Patterson in her letter in 
the Forum of the June issue displays a 
naivete unbecoming a reader of The Pro- 
gressive. It is quite true that teachers’ sal- 
aries are paid by all of the people and 
that some of the people do earn as little 
as $6 a day. These same people, however, 
contribute to the incomes of physicians, 
dentists, and engineers. Why discriminate 
against one profession? Let us instead do 
something about bringing the $6 a day 
people up to a better level. And what bet- 
ter means than good schools manned by 
superior teachers? 

I am quite willing to concede to Mrs 
Patterson that the schools must share in 
the responsibility for the delinquency of 
children. I am sure, however, that even she 
can see the strong relationship between the 
public's apathy towards teachers’ salaries 
and the large number of inadequately pre- 
pared substitutes who fail to maintain or- 
der in classrooms all over the country. 

All through the nation people like Mrs. 
Patterson are short-changing their children 
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because they want to save a few dollars. 
They can spend their time talking about the 
need for dedicated teachers and the long 
vacation periods if they like. However, in 
the meantime, classes are getting larger, 
fewer people are entering the profession, 
young people of ambition are entering other 
fields, and hordes of untrained “permanent” 
substitutes are struggling vainly with 
America’s most precious resource. 


Herman E. Wesrerserc 
Baltimore, Md. 


Teachers’ Pay 


Dear Sirs: 


I have just completed ten hours of work 
today on a course in economics which | will 
teach for the first time next year. Turning 
to the June Progressive, | encountered Mrs. 
Patterson's critical comments on my profes- 
sion and the pay its members receive. 

A teacher receives a salary for a total 
job and anyone who thinks of that job in 
terms of 190 contract days knows very 
little about the profession. 

Teachers do not “choose to live in idle- 
ness” and I know of none that does. Many 
teachers, by necessity, get other jobs in the 
summer. Many others need this time for 
further education and necessary research 
I have never yet been able to read all the 
history-reference studies in the summer that 
pile up during the year. Yet this reading 
and study are essential to the accuracy 
and effectiveness of my work. 

I don't know if Mrs, Patterson is ac 
quainted with material on economics, but if 
she were to attempt to read, study, evaluate, 
and organize the stack of material I have, 
I think she might possibly modify her 
rather strong terminology. 

The large number of teachers leaving the 
profession and the inadequate number of 
potential students preparing to enter indi 
cates the problem we face. These facts 
also rather clearly refute Mrs. Patterson's 
generalizations. 

There is no point in passing the buck in 
respect to delinquency, but I believe most 
of us will have to reject oversimplification 
of the problem. Good teachers, progressive 
communities, strong churches, and compe- 
tent parents all play their respective roles, 
yet all of them together may fail 

Ricnarp D. PALmeEr 
President 

Algona Educative Association 
Algona, lowa 


‘Daily Worker’ Tactics 


Dear Sirs 
I want to call the attention of your 


readers to a story which appeared in the 
May 20 issue of the Daily Worker, news- 


paper of the Communist Party in America. 
It stated that “Pablo Casals, the world- 
famous ‘cellist now living in Prades, France, 
sends this urgent letter to the Daily Worker 
which we pass on to our readers and 
supporters.” 


The letter which followed was an appeal 
for funds for Spanish Refugee Aid to help 
Spanish Republican refugees. The Daily 
Worker did not state that it was a form 
letter recently mailed to some 14,000 in 
dividuals by Spanish Refugee Aid, a com 
mittee located at 80 East Iith St., in New 
York City, of which Casals is an honorary 
chairman and I am chairman. It also sig 
nificantly failed to give our address. 

In calling attention to the Daily Worker's 
use of Pablo Casals’ letter, | wish to point 
out that Casals is in no way responsible 
for the use to which the Daily Worker has 
put our form letter and that our organiza 
tion has nothing to do with the Communist 
Party here or abroad and wants no aid 
from them. 


James T. Parret 
New York, N. Y 


Two Generations 


Dear Sirs: 


I am enclosing $25, $10 of it for a three 
year renewal and the balance as a contri 
bution. I know you will be interested in 
learning that I represent the second gen 
eration of continuing support for your mag 
azine, for my father subscribed when I was 
a boy and we have been taking it in our 
family ever since 


I was at the Nebraska convention which 
first nominated George Norris for Congress 
man and I was associated with him for 42 
years thereafter. 


Prep J. Hacce 
Aurora, Nebr 


‘We Are the Jury’ 


Dear Sirs 


All day and all night, efficient 
services bring us minute-to-minute news of 
the world. We don't have to read between 
the lines. Just the lines, Why tax our brains? 
Par more relaxing to lean back and “light 
up something or “swallow” something or 
buy something, and sponsors will pay col 
umnists and commentators to come 
the answer 


wire 


up with 


Naturally we pick our news digesters 
with discretion. But once chosen, these ex 
perts become our oracles. Their 
and figures are never questioned—except 
by “Commies” and “fellow-travelers.” We 
have no truck with amateur thinking. This 
is a world of experts 

Occasionally, though, some figures give 
us pause. Por example, a chief Washing 
ton correspondent recently wrote More 
than 400,000 Indo-Chinese have fled from 
the Communists in the north to the 
Vietnam state Compared with these 
400,000, only fifteen persons asked for per 
mission to move from the Pree South to 


the Communist North.” 
I wonder where he got those figures. Last 


views 


Free 
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February | took a ship that ferries between 
the north and the south of Vietnam. We 
carried north-bound several hundred Viet- 
namese. And that was just one of the boats 
making the coastal trip. Besides there are 
roads for cars and trucks and the poor can 
walk. 

But where do pettifogging conjectures 
get you? Why quibble about figures? This 
is no time for disunity. Far better, just 
wave the flag and go back to the funnies 
And yet-—-we are the people. We are the 
judges. We are the jury. e are the final 
court above all appeal. So what? Who has 
time to care? Weve all got headaches of 
our own. 


Dororny Rice Sims 
New York, N. Y. 


Better Understanding 


Dear Sirs 


I have just finished your April issue and 
from a distance necessarily react much later 
than most of the rest of your readers. It was 
“terrific!” Article after article was of deep 
interest and extremely hard-hitting. After | 
had finished reading it all I felt that I un- 
derstood infinitely better the political world 
in which we are living. 


Mrs. Cuester M. PATTERSON 
San Jose, Costa Rica 


Silly Article 
Dear Sirs 


I have never read a sillier article than 
“A Generation on Ice” by James Reichley 
in your May issue. 

I agree with him that the younger gen- 
eration is conservative, but more to the 
point is that they are non-intellectual be- 
cause they do not read. 

I disagree with him thoroughly when 
he states that there was little choice be- 
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tween Stevenson and Eisenhower. I pre- 
fer intellectual honesty to non-intellectual 
expediency. 
James Reichley’s article certainly proves 
beyond peradventure that he is one of the 

present younger generation. 
Ricnarp M. Patmer, Se 

Ogden, Pa. 


Report on Bandung 


Dear Sirs 


I would like to call the attention of your 
readers to a timely pamphlet entitled 
Bandung: An On-The-Spot Description of 
the Asian-African Conference, by Dr. Hom- 
er A. Jack, minister of the Evanston 
Unitarian Church. Dr. Jack was a cor- 
respondent and observer at Bandung, and 
has published articles in The Progressive 
and The Saturday Review. No liberal ob- 
server of world affairs will want to miss 
this penetrating analysis of an epoch-mak- 
ing meeting. 

Copies can be ordered from “Toward 
Freedom,” Room 503, 343 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4, Ill. (25c, 10 copies for $2). 

WituiaAm Bross Lioyp, Jr. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Worthy Leadership 


Dear Sirs: 


President Eisenhower said, “No people 
should be treated as an enemy, all human 
beings want peace and brotherhood.” 

Senator Kefauver said, “I hope that the 
saber-rattling will stop.” 

Prime Minister Nehru was asked by 
newspaper men if he thought that the 
Formosan problem could be settled peace- 
fully. He answered, “Either you settle it 
peacefully or you don't settle it.” 

General Omar Bradley said, “Wars can 
be prevented just as surely as they are 
provoked and we who fail to prevent them 
must share in the guilt for the dead.” 

Senator George suggests that all nations 
use the international Court more often to 
develop international understanding. 

All of us should join in supporting this 
new and encouraging trend for peace to 
speed its acceptance all over the whole 
world 

If our leaders abide by the sentiments the 
quotations here suggest and put them into 
action, that indeed would provide worthy 
leadership 

Haroip E. Fackert 
Jersey City, N. J 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free ‘llustrated booklet, titled Te the Auther in 
Seare, of a Publisher. It tells how we can 
pubiish, promote and distribute your book, as 
we have done for hundreds of other writers. 
All subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 
Write today for Booklet PR. It's free 

VANTAGE PRESS, Dept. PR, 120 W. 31 St. NY. 1 


In Calif. 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 





No Ax to Grind 


Dear Sirs 


Recently I had the good fortune to see a 
copy of The Progressive in a friend's auto- 
mobile. I read the editorial, “Our Leaders 
Are Laggards,” and immediately I thought, 

At long last a source of news that has no 
ax to grind. How long has this been going 
on?” 

M/Ser. James E. Jones 

9956 Technical Unit 

Letterman Army Hospital 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif 


Best Reading 
Dear Sirs: 


Your June issue has just provided me 
with the best reading I have enjoyed for 
quite a while. Other publications do a 
good job too, but to put together a whole 
issue on such a level is quite an accom- 
plishment. I had merely meant to sample a 
little here and there and found myself 
reading it from cover to cover. 

SaAtty B. Crips 
New York, N. Y. 


Mayer and Pegler 


Dear Sirs: 


What I say is that if Milton Mayer 
wants to act, and often to write, like West- 
brook Pegler, then people ought to let him 
act, and often to write, like Westbrook 
Pegler. 

Thank goodness you have latched on to 
Murray Kempton. 

T. M. SLOANE 
Rehoboth Beach, Del. 


Adolescent Antics 


Dear Sirs: 

Well, the April number is the second I've 
read, and though I like The Progressive as 
a whole I must say I find the adolescent 
antics and conceited attitudinizing of Milton 
Mayer so unbearable that I can't get inter 
ested in what he is trying to say. And who 
on earth wants to read all those letters to 
the editor from nobodies like us? A half 
page of them, selected, would be plenty 

JoHN PARKE 
Nashville, Tenn 


Mayer's Cynical Truth 


Dear Sirs 


I can't understand the noises made about 
whether or not Milton Mayer should or 
should not be fired. I read your magazine 
because of his writing and brutally cynical 
truth. Whether you give two hoots or not, 
I know you're interested in my money 

Rosert Dosss 
San Diego, Calif. 
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Housing Shame 


A STUDY OF 
Charles 


FORBIDDEN NEIGHBORS: 
PREJUDICE IN HOUSING, by 
Abrams. Harper. 404 pp. $5. 

Reviewed by 


Arnold M. Rose 


ape more than a decade of 
rapid progress in race rela- 
tions, in which the United States has 
moved closer to race equality than 
many people realize, there are still 
a few areas of serious discrimination. 
Perhaps the most important of these 
is the lack of equal availability of 
housing to minority groups, which 
is the topic of this excellent book. 
Charles Abrams is an outstanding 
authority on housing and has been 
appointed by Governor Harriman as 
rent administrator for New York 
State. 

The problem is considered in a 
broad context; hence some of the 
discussion has implications beyond 
the topic of minority housing. 
Abrams points out that areas of bad 
housing and of minority dwellings 
have had independent origins and 
distinct causes, but now they are 
rapidly merging so that the slum and 
the ghetto have become one. In 1950, 
more than 27 per cent of the houses 
occupied by non-whites were dilapi- 
dated, about five times the propor- 
tion of those of white families. While 
five per cent of white families were 
extremely overcrowded, the figure 
for non-whites was 18 per cent. In 
the cities, repairs on slum buildings 
are either not made by the owners 
or are not worth making. Little or 
no investment in new building is 
made in minority areas. Public hous- 
ing is the exception, but it meets 
only a small fraction of the need 
and often it destroys as much hous- 
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ing as it builds. Garbage collections, 
building inspections, street mainte 
nance, neighborhood facilities, and 
other city services are less satisfactory 
than in other areas. 


Only part of the problem can be 
explained by the relative poverty of 
minorities. The other important fact 
is that non-whites receive less housing 
value for their dollar than do whites. 
Non-whites pay a larger proportion 
of their income for housing than do 
whites at every income level. The 
reason is that they are not allowed 
to compete freely for housing. “Boxed 
in” to a considerable extent, they run 
up the prices and rents of available 
housing. It is still true that being a 
landlord in a minority area is a sure 
way of getting a huge return on in- 
vestment, and there is less competitive 
pressure to re-invest to keep up the 
property. 

But these landlords are only reap 
ing the advantage created by other 
groups, at the expense of the pocket- 
books, the health, the comfort, and 
the general well-being of minority 
people. In the first place there is the 
“majority” public which makes every 
effort to keep minority individuals 
from buying or renting in “their” 
areas. This behavior, which was rare 
before 1910, is based on fear that 
minority families will destroy pro- 
perty values and social standards, 
but careful studies show that this 
does not happen. 

More important than the majority 
public’s fear is the tradition of homo 
geneous neighborhoods enforced by 
realtors and building contractors. 
Abrams does a thorough job of trac- 
ing this tradition in word and deed. 
Finally, the Federal Housing Admini- 
stration (F.H.A.) has taken over this 
tradition, and, according to Abrams, 
has been the main source of inade- 


quate housing for minorities, at least 
up to 1950. The F.H.A. has refused 
to guarantee loans for minority pet 
sons outside their ghettos on the 
ground that this will destroy property 
values, and it has seldom helped 
within the ghettos on the ground 
that the neighborhood has already 
deteriorated. Government has hurt 
in other ways, mainly through harass 
ing minority persons who seek to buy 
or build outside the ghettos and 
through “slum clearance,” which dés 
troys existing minority housing with 
out providing substitutes. 

Abrams denounces the government 
and the operation of law in an almost 
irrational way. This theme, which 
runs throughout the book, seriously 
mars his otherwise superior work 
His own prescriptions call for exten 
sive government action, and yet he 
denounces government action cate 
gorically. He is correct in saying that 
the F.H.A. has had a pernicious in 
fluence, but he 
compare F.H.A. with Hitler's policy 
It is true that government-subsidized 
housing went slowly at first in build 
ing mixed-occupancy units, but a 
tually it was also a pioneer in this 
development. 


goes so tar as to 


While he praises the Supreme 
Court's decision refusing to give court 
support to restrictive covenants, 
Abrams fails to point out adequately 
the extent to which this has broken 
the pattern of residential segregation 
in most cities. He devotes much more 
space to the Court's failure to review 
the Stuyvesant Town case, which 
permitted a private builder operating 
with government subsidy to refuse to 
rent to colored minorities. Actually, 
the Supreme Court left a final deci 
sion to the future in the Stuyvesant 
case, and New York passed a law 
prohibiting future actions of this 
sort, so the damage done was mini 
mal. 

Abrams attacks other experts who 
put faith in any branch of govern 
ment or law, even going so far as to 
impute to them points of view they 
have never expressed or believed. Yet 
the fact is that since the 1950's the 
judicial and executive branches of 
the government, and sometimes even 
the legislative branch, have done 
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more to improve minority living and 
race relations generally than any 
other institution or social force. 


Despite Abrams’ peculiar phobia, 
this book is well worth reading. It 
is the most up-to-date description and 
analysis of one of America’s more 
serious domestic problems. Even his 
fear of government will help keep 
us cautious and influence us to watch 
that the government keeps moving 
toward the attainment of higher 
social values. 


Conservative Vacuum 


CONSERVATISM IN AMERICA, by Clin- 
ton Rossiter. Alfred A. Knopf. $27 
pp. #4. 

A Procram For Conservatives, by 
Russell Kirk. Henry Regnery. 518 
pp. #4. 

Reviewed by 


Ross D. Wetzsteon 


HE New Conservative movement 

is hardly a “spectre haunting 
America,” as one of its admirers has 
written, but it nevertheless seems to 
be advancing beyond the stage of a 
mere academic fad. These two books 
represent the best and worst aspects 
of “the Conservative recrudescence.” 


Writing “as one who is himself 
caught up in the current revival, who 
is alarmed by the confusion of 
thought, excess of emotion, and ir- 
responsibility of action that have 
thus far attended it,” Clinton Rossi- 
ter presents an exhortation to Ameri- 
can conservatives which, in spite of 
occasional overstatement (eg. “the 
future of the Republic and of free- 
dom everywhere rests in the hands 
of the American Right”), is scrupu- 
lously fair and moderate. 

The “confusion of thought” and 
“excess of emotion” are well repre- 
sented by Russell Kirk's Program for 
Conservatives, in which Tory devo- 
tion to hierarchical society and the 
“traditional order” is blended with 
radical attacks on industrial society, 
“mass culture,” “majoritarianism,” 
and the like, to form a composite 
which can only be labeled “radical 
reaction.” 

Rossiter’s book, winner of the 
Charles Austin Beard Memorial 
Prize, centers about his distinction 
between Conservatism (upper case) 
as elaborated by Burke and John 
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Adams, and American conservatism 
(lower case) as it has developed from 
the Puritans to “the age of Eisen- 
hower.” The Conservative tradition 
in America faded with the Federal- 
ists, and the upsurge of democracy 
and industrialism produced a unique- 
ly American conservatism character- 
ized by the very optimism,materialism, 
and economic individualism which 
Conservatism abhorred. 

It is this species of conservatism— 
laissez-faire conservatism—which is 
still predominant in America, Ros- 
siter feels. While American conser- 
vatives can never directly transplant 
Conservatism, they must nevertheless 
develop a much more Conservative 
view of man (a slightly varying com- 
posite of capacities and limitations), 
society (not opposed to the individual, 
but necessary for his highest devel- 
opment), and government (often 
capable of serving and protecting the 
general welfare). 

If Rossiter’s contention is valid— 
that laissez-faire conservatism is an 
aberration of Conservatism rather 
than of Nineteenth Century Liberal- 
ism, as it is usually viewed—the po- 
litical task of the New Conservatives 
is considerably lightened. It is this 
task, the development of a more Con- 
servative theory and program for 
modern America, which Rossiter un- 
dertakes in the last section of his 
book, as he urges conservatives to 
forget the cliches of the past 75 years 
and to develop a far more substan- 
tial and disinterested view of govern- 
ment and society than mere opposition 
to “creeping socialism.” 

Despite the many eloquent appeals 
of Rossiter’s book, serious ideological 
and political problems of the New 
Conservatism are slighted or ignored. 

In the realm of ideology, how can 
the New Conservative reconcile his 
dedication to history (the justifica- 
tion of a particular value system) 
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ARNOLD M. ROSE is « professor of soc 
lology at the University of Minnesota. 
Among his books is “The Negro in 
America.” ROSS D. WETZSTEON is « 
graduete student in the department of 
American civilization at Harvard. WiIL- 
LIAM €. LEUCHTENBURG is « steff 
member of the department of history 
at Columbia University. He wrote “Flood 
Control Politics: the Connecticut River 
Valley Problem.” 





with his dedication to “the higher 
law” (the universal moral order) 
without concluding that “what is, is 
right”? How can he resolve inevitable 
conflicts between the requirements of 
hard-headed empiricism and those of 
either traditionalism or “the higher 
law"? Are not religion and “the high- 
er law” often radical as well as 
Conservative principles? Does not the 
New Conservative’s search for social 
stability often lead him to consider 
religion as a stabilizing device rather 
than as a search for spiritual truth; 
tempt him beyond the concept of a 
“natural” aristocracy toward defense 
of a class aristocracy; deceive him in- 
to finding the source of nearly all 
social ills in human nature and thus 
rationalizing his opposition to social 
reform? 

Since America’s growth has resulted 
largely from an economically crea- 
tive conservatism tempered by a 
politically creative liberalism, is not 
Hamilton rather than Adams the 
more relevant model for the vast 
majority of American conservatives? 
In short, is not laissez-faire conserva- 
tism the only conservatism possible 
in America, even granted that it 
should operate on a much higher 
level of social consciousness than it 
has in the past? 


Turning to politics, one can ques- 
tion whether the New Conservatives 
will find ready acceptance in the 
ranks of the Republican Party. And 
can the New Conservatives, with their 
reluctance to accept a highly indus 
trialized and materialistic society and 
their rejection of optimism and in- 
dividualism, reconcile themselves to 
political partnership with the GOP? 

In spite of Rossiter’s attempts 
to solve these dilemmas, it often 
appears’ that the New Conserva- 
tives must abandon either politics or 
Conservatism. 

The same questions are even more 
appropriate in the case of Russell 
Kirk, whom Rossiter himself dis- 
misses as “a man born one hundred 
and fifty years too late and in the 
wrong country.” Kirk has elaborated 
a Conservative program which has 
virtually no applicability to modern 
American society; he is too thorough- 
ly angry with most of its manifesta- 
tions to be a true Conservative or to 
analyze them with moderation and 
tolerance. He would transplant Burk- 
ean Conservatism directly to America. 
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Despite occasional insights into the 
social ills of mid-century America, 
Kirk seems almost completely irrele- 
vant in any political sense. 

Both Kirk and Rossiter agree that 
there is a vacuum in American con- 
servative thought today, and it is 
apparent that this vacuum is not 
going to be filled with either “mod- 
erate progressivism” or “dynamic 
conservatism.” That it will and must 
be filled, however, is evident. The 
totalitarian threat has shown us that 
we have as much to conserve as to 
reform; our experiences of the past 
half-century have made it clear that 
our mission is as much to show the 
world how to avoid chaos as how to 
avoid stagnation and rigidity. While 
liberalism moves toward “the vital 
center,” conservatives should follow 
Rossiter’s moderate and intelligent 
appeal to move to the left rather than 
Kirk's fervent and bitter pleas from 
the far right. 


Dedicated Engineer 


Tue Lire AND Times or A Happy 
LiperaL: A BrocGRapHy oF Morris 
LieweLttyn Cooke, by Kenneth E. 
Trombley. Harper. 270 pp. $4. 


Reviewed by 
William E. Leuchtenburg 


ISTORIANS have dealt harshly 

with the reform leaders of the 
progressive era. They have been pic- 
tured as men more committed to 
superficial reforms with a moral gloss 
than to achieving fundamental 
changes in the social structure. The 
typical progressive was allegedly more 
interested in maintaining the appear- 
ance of morality—in distinguishing 
between “good” and “bad” trusts, in 
providing “clean” government—than 
in eliminating the real evils of the 
day. 

Certainly, much of the agitation of 
the progressive era was misdirected, 
and moral observations frequently 
served for profound analyses. How- 
ever, the view of historians of the 
progressive era has been distorted by 
ignoring some of the most authentic 
and creative representatives of the 
period, by overlooking the careers of 
innovators like Morris Cooke. 

Cooke can scarcely be dismissed as 
a superficial reformer. David Lilien- 
thal declared recently that Cooke's 
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span of activity “has no parallel so 
far as I can recall,” and a mere recital 
of Cooke's public service would bear 
Lilienthal out: director of public 
works under reform Mayor Blanken- 
burg in Philadelphia in 1911, leader 
of the war against the private utilities 
in Philadelphia, administrator in the 
industrial mobilization program of 
World War I, director of the famous 
Giant Power Survey Board in Penn- 
sylvania under Governor Gifford 
Pinchot, trustee of the New York 
State Power Authority under Gover- 
nor Franklin Roosevelt, head of both 
the Mississippi Valley Committee and 
the Great Plains Committee and au- 
thor of their momentous reports, 
administrator of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, member of 
the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission under Sidney Hillman, head 
of the wartime American Technical 
Mission to Brazil, and chairman of 
President Truman's Water Resources 
Policy Commission. 

Throughout his career, Cooke wore 
the insignia of progressivism. Chief 
engineer in the U.S. Navy during the 
Spanish-American war, a follower of 
Teddy Roosevelt, his approach to life 
and politics has been in terms of that 
accent on “virility” and hearty good 
fellowship which we associate with 
the progressives; it produced in Cooke 
an emphasis on responsible, decisive 
action. 


At the same time, Cooke's desire 
for a “virile national existence” did 
not have many of the disquieting as 
pects it did in Roosevelt. The chief 
points of his political program are 
explicable in terms of the writings 
of progressive theorists—the hatred 
of class warfare and the belief in 
maintaining the social fabric, cou 
pled with a concern for fairer 
representation of the unorganized 
workers and farmers; the faith in the 
scientific method and, in Frank- 
furter’s phrase, the use of “organized 
intelligence” to resolve social prob- 
lems; the belief in expanding pro 
duction to satisfy human needs, rather 
than in quarreling over a fixed na- 
tional product; the hatred of waste 
and inefficiency. 

Cooke's ideal is that of the Good 
Citizen who serves the public interest. 
Finally, there is the notion, akin to 
that of progressives like Ickes and 
Pinchot, that life is a “fight,” a fight 
against the utilities, a war against the 


destructive elements of nature, which 
makes of their politics something 
akin to James’ moral equivalent to 
war; if it produces, at times, in all 
these men an unhappily belligerent 
attitude toward political controversy, 
it also saves them from mawkish senti- 
mentality about the “little people.” 

The author of this biography 
is a former newspaperman now editor 
of The American Engineer. There is a 
good deal about his book that I would 
have different, ranging from his fond 
ness for split infinitives and his some 
times inept organization to more 
serious problems like his failure to 
explore sufficiently the implications 
of Cooke's relations to the conserva 
tion movement. One feels that there is 
a great amount about Cooke's career 
which the book does not tell, and 
still more about which the author 
does not reflect. 

Most seriously, Trombley is almost 
totally uncritical, and Cooke's career 
is so sturdy that a less pietistic ap 
proach would not only have done 
no harm, but would have made him 
more credible. Yet a more meticulous. 
ly scholarly book might well have 
lost what Trombley has attained by 
his own approach, the sense of an en 
gineer's robustness which well reflects 
Cooke’s own pungent personality. 
Irombley writes: “If this book can 
stir the sleeping powers of many in 
dividuals, if they can catch a breath 
of inspiration from the life which I 
have tried to describe, I will have ac 
complished the larger purpose of the 
work.” 

This is the task Trombley set him 
self, and, in this, he has happily 
succeeded, He has written what is, to 
use an old-fashioned term, an “in 
spirational” book about a great 
American. 





BOOKS BRIEFLY 





Preyupice, WAR AND THE CoNsT! 
TuTION, by Jacobus tenBroek, Edward 
N. Barnhart, and Floyd W. Matson 
(University of California Press. 408 
pp. $5). This book carries a painful 
lesson. Dealing first with the “Ori 
ental stereotype,” next with the evac 
ation of Japanese-Americans during 
World War II, and finally with an 
analysis of the constitutional issues 
involved and the surrender of the 
Supreme Court, the authors place re 
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Thou shalt not... . 


“There are 869 different forms of lying, but only one of them has been squarely 
forbidden: Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 
MARK TWAIN 


“Wherefore pe away lying, speak every man truth with his neighbors; for 
we are members one of another.” Ernesians IV, 25. 


bear false witness... . 


Five years in prison. That’s what Clinton Jencks, organizer for the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, is facing today as the victim of false 
witness. The sentence stands even though the man whose testimony convicted 
Jencks has confessed that he bore false witness in the January, 1954 trial in El 
Paso, Texas. 


Jencks was tried on charges of “swearing falsely” in a Taft-Hartley non-Commu- 
nist affidavit. The only witness who claimed Jencks was a Communist on or after 
the 1950 affidavit was a big league professional witness—Harvey Matusow. U.S. 
Attorney Charles Herring wrote Matusow that his testimony was “absolutely es- 
sential” for Jencks’ conviction. It was. 


A year later, Matusow recanted his testimony against Jencks—all of it. Instead of 
pote the motion for a new trial for Jencks as a matter of course, Judge R. E. 

homason sentenced Matusow to jail for three years. The false witness was pun- 
ished, not for perjury, but for paps: it! The New York Post says: “The im- 
pression grows that if Matusow is to be hanged it will be solely for his recanta- 
tions rather than for any sins committed while he labored for Joe McCarthy and 
the Department of Justice.” 


against thy neighbor 


The victim is Clinton Jencks. But the real target is his union. Jencks is one who 
has helped lead the miners, smeltermen, millmen in their many battles to protect 
their living and working standards. Some of those battles helped win important 
advances for Mexican-American workers in the Southwest. 


The aim is clear: remove Jencks. Get him out of the way. Put him in jail, even if it 
is necessary to use perjured testimony to do the job. The big metals corporations 
hope ‘he Justice Department and the false witnesses can do what they have failed 
to do in 62 years of trying—bust the union. 





Mine-Mill 





Defense Committee, 412 Tabor Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


for ............ copies of False Witness by Harvey Matusow. ($1 each) 
for the defense of Jencks and his union. 
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AVAILABLE 





OPPORTUNITY TO PUT BELIEFS INTO ACTION. 
For families who wish to live in unsegregated 
community. Attractive new 3-bedroom ranch 
homes just outside Philadelphia, $11,900. New 
Medel with added powder room, storage room, 
playroom and den now open. Visit homes 12-9 
daily and Sundays; Old Lincoln Highway, south 
of Route 132, Trevose, Pa.; near Philadelphia 
Interchange of Pa. Turnpike. 100% 

available. Telephone Elmwood 7-4325 or write 
Concord Park Homes, inc., Trevose, Pa. 








BOOKS located. No charge for searching. DELTA 
BOOK SERVICE, 2856c Woodlawn Terrace, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 





MAY | find the book you want? Marcie Haskells, 
122 S. 3rd Ave., Mount Vernon, NLY 





BRITISH BOOKS—All Subjects—direct from Lon- 
don to you. Bargain catalogues free. Transbooks, 
Box 22-P, Brooklyn 26, N.Y 





FOR RENT 





PROFESSOR ON LEAVE, SPRING ‘55? Rent quiet 
farmhouse, central Virginie; 4 hours from Wash- 
ington, 5 minutes from 83,000 volume campus li- 
brary, cultural events; 8 rooms, 2 baths, fully 
furnished, central oil heat; woods, fields, gar- 
den if desired. Bernheimer, Sweet Briar, Ve. 





FOR SALE 





1000 BUSINESS CARDS, raised printing, (1 color) 
$3.50; (2 colors) $4.50. Samples free. Business 
Specialties, 1422-P Rosemont, Chicago 26, Ill. 





PRINTING 





500 GUMMED NAME-ADDRESS LABELS $1.00. 
Printed 3 lines; 1,000—$1.80. Rubber Stamp $1.25. 
Village Service, Dept. N, 55 West 8th St., New 
York 11, N.Y 





PUBLICATIONS 





POPULAR SONGS vs. THE FACTS OF LIFE—lead 
article by S. |. Hayakewa in current issue of 
ETC., official journal of Int'l Society for General 
Semantics, edited by 5S. |. Hayakews. Read how 
language forms tend to limit thought, behavior 
$4 @ year; trial issue $1. Write Dept. 11, 400 
W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill 





THE LIBERAL. If you are a Freethinker, Rationalist, 
or Agnostic, you will want to read this monthly 
magazine. 24 pages cram full of information 
that you will never see in the daily press. Book 
list, reviews, etc. $1 a year. Semple copy upon 
request. Friendship Libera! League, inc. Box P, 
5526 Westford Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa 





SPORTING GOODS 





SEND 10c for lists either shotguns, hendguns, 
rifles, ammunition, or send 25c for all lists 
Frayseth’s, Willmar, Minnesota 


sponsibility for this tragic and un 
necessary episode in our history pri 
marily on the American people 
where it belongs—and secondly on 
the military, rather than on pressure 
groups and politicians. The book 
drives home a point insufficiently 
recognized today—that, in the long 
run, impairment, even in wartime, of 
the civil liberties which constitute the 
hallmark of our democracy damages 
us all.—Epwarp G. Riccs 


ECONOMICS AND THE ART OF CON 
rroversy, by John K. Galbraith (Rut 
gers. I11 pp. $2.50). In this little 
book, the Harvard economist weighs 
the current American temper and 
argues that effective opposition to 
collective bargaining, farm policy, 
governmental action to mitigate de 
pressions, and social security has al 
most disappeared. If noisy utterance 
suggests the contrary, an explanation 
is to be found in the fact that we love 
the manly art of controversy, partic- 
ularly when issues themselves are 
moribund and only technical ques- 
tions of implementation remain. Gal. 
braith, a superior observer, persuades 
and delights his readers, yet somehow 
misses, here as elsewhere, true great 
ness of insight.—Joun S. GAMBs 


Let THe Cups Fatt, by Newbold 
Morris (Appleton-Century-Crofts. 308 
pp. $4). What kind of man was it 
who tried to clean up the Truman 
Administration and lasted exactly 
two months and two days? A lot 
more attractive fellow than you 
might think. This is a remarkably 
light-hearted account of the things 
that were bound to happen to a rich, 
aristocratic, liberal Republican re 
former in New York City politics 
Teamed with LaGuardia, he fought 
the boodlers in both parties without 
learning how to hate anybody. Es 
pecially recommended for those who 
have put Morris down as Little Jack 
Horner in politics.—Ravcen K. Hurrt 


Camo To Care Town, by Regi 
nald Reynolds (Doubleday. 370 pp 
$5). This is not just another book 
about Africa, chiefly because it is not 
just another Africa-struck tourist 
Reginald Reynolds is a Quaker writ 
er who was tutored years ago in In 
dia by Mahatma Gandhi; ever since 
he has looked at humanity through 
perceptive eyes. During 
months journey from Cairo to the 
Cape he looked for hope—and tound 
some even in South Africa 


his six 








to Murray Kempton’s 


brilliant new book 


A letter trom timer Devis. “Dear 
Mr. Kempton — I think you have 
performed a public service in writ. 
ing Part of Our Time. You have 
demonstrated in detail that the Com. 
munist ‘danger’ in the thirties was 
not much of a danger. You may, and 
doubtless do, expect that you will be 
attacked by the politicians, and the 
ex-Communists, who maintain that 
it not only was but still is — natur- 
ally, since it is their principal meal 
ticket. But the facts are on your side.” 

—Elmer Davis 


“fasily the best cuay on American 
Communism and Communists that 
anyone has done, and it should rank 
high in the broader category of 
books about American life and poli 
tics. A striking piece of work.” 
~—Richard Rovere, Tue New Younes 


“Pascinating. Kempton makes this 
recent ancient history come alive as 
no other historian has done. His 
approach to the complexities of char. 
acter is superb. A real contribution 
to our knowledge as social and politi. 
cal history.” -—Reinhold Niebuhr 


“A sharpness of insight, « vividness 
of compession and «@ brilliance of 
style make Part of Our Time not 
only a remarkable study in cultural 
history but a distinguished literary 
performance. This is the book about 
the thirties for which some of us have 
been waiting a long time.” 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr 


PART OF 
OUR TIME 


by MURRAY KEMPTON 


$4.00 at al! bookstores 
Simon ond Schuster 
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74 Memo from Ted O. Thackrey 


Dear Friend: 


Many worlds ago, when | was publisher of the Daily Compass—after having served a longer stint as editor 
of the New York Post—1I felt that there was a critical need for a particular kind of newsletter: 


. . « Designed to help you 
understand the world in which you live. . . 


This need was never more urgent. And thus, recently | made available to a limited number of people the first 
issue of REPORT & FORECAST. 


REPORT & FORECAST is issued twice each month. It is privately circulated and is available 
only by subscription. 


Let me tell you something about REPORT & FORECAST (which is now five issues old)—something about what 
it is and what it isn’t. It is not like any newsletter now available. There are some fine domestic letters. REPORT 
& FORECAST is concerned with the world in which you live ... and the ken is on world affairs. 

REPORT & FORECAST gives you on-the-spot reports and forecasts from the key cities. In some cases, the cor- 
respondent must use an assumed name or suffer the loss of his full-time reporting job. In other cases, the cor- 
respondent is a prominent top-flight man who is able to sign his name, as, for example, Norman MacKenzie of 
London’s New Statesman & Nation. 

The Men 


The correspondents are top-flight newsmen. They know the local scene intimately. Too often, what they know 
cannot appear in print. It is too honest . . . too blunt. That material is airmailed to REPORT & FORECAST. It ap- 
pears uncensored. 














The Direction 


| must warn you that you cannot expect your favorite prejudices—whatever they are—to be nurtured. RE- 
PORT & FORECAST is not intended to be a coddling publication. It is intended to be a clarifying one. (Left wing- 
ers, Right wingers, and on occasion middle-of-the-road balancers will be unhappy if they expect favored treat- 
ment for their pet projects, or wish emphasis on facts favoring their preconceived notions.) 

i—we—the sources of information | have built up through my long publishing years—are not out so much 
to reform as to inform... and this is something of a reformation objective in itself in these times. 

REPORT & FORECAST does not encourage you to shut your eyes and ears—or your mouth. It does not ask you 
to trust to the infinite wisdom of the big brass to lead us through our darkening hours safely. It says to you 
“This is the situation in such-and-such a place. You may not like it but this is it. And here is what it means to you.” 

The perils that we face as a nation—-and as a free people—are multitudinous, as they have always been. We 
surmounted our perils in the past—-and we must not fail now. We can fail if we substitute ignorance for intelli 
gence, ordained routines for free wheeling. We must not let the anti-intellectuals frighten us out of our wits. 


The Invitation 


Solid, reliable information . . . factual behind-the-scenes information . . . does not come cheap. REPORT & 
FORECAST is not cheap—but | have tried to keep it in a price range so that it is available to all who want to 
know. | was encouraged by the “experts” to charge $30 a year. Instead, | have priced this newsletter at $6 a 
year. 


if you act promptly, you may still subscribe at the charter rate of only $5 a year. To secure REPORT & FORE 
CAST for the next year, please clip or copy the coupon below. Many thanks. 


ON i I eh | Sincerely, 
THACKREY PUBLICATIONS, INC 

225 Lafayette Street Dept. P-1, 

New York 12, New York 

Dear Ted O. Thackrey: 

Enclosed find my five dollars for which pleese send me 
your REPORT AND FORECAST for the next year. Send me the 
first six issues, and also my free bonus book “Your Guide 
to Financial Security.” 


Ted ¢ Tha krey 


FREE 


if you use the coupon at the left, we will begin your subscription 
with the first six issues of REPORT & FORECAST and send you 
free, as a gift, “Your Guide to Financial Security,” by consumer 
My Name Is shopping expert Sidney Margolius 
(please print) 
This just-published book will show you how to plan shead for your- 
self and your femily. it will instruct you on buying insurance, stocks, 
food, clothing, housing. It covers hundreds of subjects—end in each 


case shows you how to buy more wisely—and how te buy more 


Street 


City Zone State 
[}) Check here if you want 2 years for $8—« 
savings of $4 over the regular rete 
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for your money! 





